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MERICA must reckon on possible war within three 
AY That is the terrible fact which most American 
politicians either do not realize or are afraid to mention. 

The average man feels the danger. As in 1939. the 
public is ahead of Washington. War still can be pre- 
vented—if action is taken now. 

Here is a cold appraisal of the situation as it appears 
to this observer. 

In mid-summer of 1944, the Soviet Union and the 
United States were military allies and professed friends. 
\merica reflected a straining hope that friendship would 
continue. We had little knowledge then of Russian inten- 
tions. Through and since 1945, this friendship steadily 
crumbled. 

The Soviet Union opened. and carried out. a superb 
campaign of aggression against her neighboring wartime 
allies and all territory within reach. After the United 
States demobilized in 1946, these aggressions became 
steadily bolder. Hindsight makes clear now that the 
Kremlin group had no thought of limiting their objec- 
tives. Today they press, by force of arms. at various 
points across an Iron Curtain military line which 
stretches around the world. It runs from the Finnish 
border dividing Europe, north of the Near East to the 
north of India, along the southern border of China, and 
then into the Pacific Ocean. It runs up ihe Chinese coast, 
across Korea, into the Pacific to where Asiatic Russia 
almost meets Alaska. 

Wherever, along this line, there is no solid opposing 
armed force, Russia pushes out, dominates, and _ tries 
to annex new conquests. The pattern rarely varies: A 
nearby Russian army intimidates: local forces are pro- 
vided by Russia with money, weapons, a quisling leader, 
and organization: they commence “civil war.” using 
guerrilla troops recruited under Russian direction. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the local guerrilla leaders are destined 
for death or imprisonment, and a trained Russian crew 
takes over. 

The technique is exactly that used by Hitler in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Norway. The Kremlin uses it all over 
the world. 

All this has a military objective: to place Moscow in a 


strategic geopolitical position from which she believes 
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(First of Two Articles) 


ARE WE 


she can fight and defeat the United States. The Kremlin 
expects, and is preparing for, that war. 

When? 

Unless something new enters the situation, the prob- 
able answer is sometime in 1953, though it might be a 
few months later. A number of observers (General Omar 
Bradley is reported among them) have come independ- 
ently to the conclusion that Russian military preparations 
will be substantially complete in the autumn of 1952 or 
the following spring. Up till then, aggressive Russian 
moves will be continuous, though probably no move will 
be made before 1953 which the Kremlin believes will 
precipitate the Third World War. Here again Kremlin 


policy parallels Hitler's prewar policy. 


SOVIET REACHED DECISION IN 1947 

There is some reason to believe that Moscow reached 
this decision in 1947 after the announcement of the 
“Truman Doctrine’”—in effect. an American threat to 
fight if the Russians attacked Greece. Reportedly. some 
Red Army elements then advised war. possibly by in- 
vading the Western Zone of Germany. They seem to 
have been turned down; the Berlin blockade was tried 
instead. But in 1952-1953. Moscow's decision would 
probably be different. 

The best technical opinion chooses the 1952-1953 date 
largely on the analysis that Russian military preparation 
will then have reached its peak. Corroborative evidence 
appears in the kind of orders issued by the Cominform, 
which is now the Russian “Office of Political Warfare.” 
Their effect is to put Communist organizations in many 
countries (including the United States) on an “action” 
basis. with intimation that the showdown may not be 
far off. 

The Soviet Union is not expected to “declare” war in 
the Autumn of 1952 or in 1953. It will, rather, “accept” 
war—that is, make a major move so threatening that the 
West must either fight or virtually surrender. To the 
Kremlin, the “West” means the United States of 
\merica. 

Between now and 1952. a series of seizures will take 
place if Russia’s present estimate of American intentions 
continues. In Europe two moves are already prepared. 








A former Assistant Secretary of State 


says Russia will be ready for war 
by 1952 or early 1953 


CLOSE TO WAR? 


Yugoslavia is substantially surrounded north and east by, 
it is fairly estimated, thirty Russian and Russian-satellite 
divisions. A “cause” has been arranged: “liberation” of 
Macedonians who (for propaganda purposes) have a 
claim on southern Yugoslavia—extending to Albania and 
to northern Greece including Salonika—and who work 
with the tightly-controlled Russian satrapy of Bulgaria. 
The move would place the Soviet Union once more on 
the shores of the Adriatic and the Aegean. It may take 
place this summer. Diplomatic preparations began late 
last month, when the Soviet Union demanded Trieste 
for Yugoslavia, claiming to be the champion of Yugoslav 
national ambitions. Probably the real intent was to split 
Tito’s following; and to lay a foundation for “compen- 
salting’ Yugoslavia for loss of Macedonia by offering her 
Trieste and some Italian and Austrian territory. 

The second move is the Communist Youth “march” 
from Russian-held East Germany into the American 
sector of Berlin. This may be a diversion to cover the 
more fundamental move in the Balkans. The Kremlin 
strategists seem to think war will not result from the 
Balkan move, but appear doubtful about a mainline 
attack on Berlin. This is an old European pattern. His- 
torically, a “little” Balkan war precedes the main event. 

In the Pacific, a number of moves are already under- 
way. The strategic Chinese island of Hainan went into 
the Soviet orbit about April 20, 1950. (President Roose- 
velt said to me, when Japan seized Hainan, that it ought 
to be front page news—its strategic importance is enor- 
mous.) Attack on Formosa will follow, but can wait. The 
serious operation now is French Indo-China. There 
Hainan exercises, or can exercise, considerable gravita- 
tional power. Invasion of French Indo-China is well 
forward. A visit, a month ago, of an American warship 
increased rather than diminished its tempo. Again the 
estimate appears to be that seizure of Indo-China, like 
the seizure of Yugoslavia, would not now precipitate 
World War III. But Indo-China is the perfect spring- 
board for attack on the Philippines, Indonesia, and Thai- 
land, and can help to strangle Japan. 

Another major operation in the Pacific is more in 
doubt. This is seizure of the Philippines. Invasion is 
already started, under the guise of the Hukbalahap re- 


bellion. The pattern is familiar—-arms and money are 
smuggled in; a quisling leader is provided. I have no 
good estimate of Hukbalahap strength: 75,000 is a figure 
often given. Take-over of the Philippines might. how- 
ever, risk war with the United States, which may delay 
the all-out attempt. 

The remaining possible major movement for 1950- 
1951 would be towards the Persian Gulf through Iran. 
There. various “causes” have been developed. One of 
them is Kremlin championship of the Kurds—a small 
ethnic group strategically placed across Persian and Iraqi 
oil fields and pipelines. It is a fair guess that the Near 
Eastern move may be postponed to the last. Conquest 
of the lands between the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean would make Russia master of the “world island.” 

Some of these operations will be carried out before 
1952. Any of them improves the Kremlin position in the 
final struggle. The assumption is that no one by itself 
will occasion war. Again. Hitler's technique: Why die 
for Danzig—or Saigon—-or Trieste? But two and a half 


vears from now, larg 


ger moves will be made irrespective 
of whether they cause war or not, and on the premise 
that they probably will. These will be accompanied by a 
maximum of harassing operations in the Americas. 
Major emphasis appears to be placed at present on the 
Caribbean and Central America. Militarily these are 
directed against the Panama Canal. If war then comes, 
the United States would be as nearly encircled as Krem- 


lin organization can achieve. 


WAR CAN BE AVOIDED 

Encirclement and war can still be avoided. Britain 
was in a similar position in 1938. Winston Churchill 
sagely advised at the time: “If the present struggles with 
the past, we lose the future.” As of now. all disputes 
ought to be adjourned; the dead serious problem of 
securing the future must be met. 

First-rate statesmanship can prevent an Armageddon 
and secure the future. But the hour is very. very late. 


We are passing the point of no return. 


In his second article, next week, Mr. Berle will propose 


specific measures for preventing a new war. 
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WILLIAM E, BOHN 


OR WEEKS past | have been 
I oaed and lectured and threat- 
ened. All of my fellow-workers on the 
staff of THe New Leaver have been 
conscientiously preparing me for the 
glory that is to be. As the grey 
and gooey-looking cocoon suddenly 
astonishes the world by bursting 
forth as a dancing butterfly, so we 
are to take on the gaudy look of a 
slick-paper magazine. And I must 
be slicked up along with everything 
else. 

I don’t even know the meaning of 
half the words they 
me how to behave. The general idea 


use in telling 


is that I am to be strictly limited - 

somewhat as | was in my boyhood 
when the word went 
grand company was expected and the 


round that 


family was to move into the parlor. 
Young people were expected to do 
this or that — and not do other 
things. 

We inherited our original form 
from the old New York Call. That 
was a daily paper — so we started 
out as a weekly with all the freedom 
of a full-size daily. That meant that 
practically every story could be a 
front-page story and we could have 
headlines galore. The dullest piece of 
exposition from the Balkans, or from 
the inside of some department down 
in Washington, could be dressed up 
with a rowdy head and played up as 


spot news. 
I am told that in prehistoric, cave- 
dwelling days — before I came to 


THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


The Old Days 


Gone Forever 


the paper — freedom and adventure 


ranged even widely. Away 
back there, 


used to be invented 


more 
foreign correspondents 
— always with 
high-class names. And, since their 


expense accounts were negligible. 
they could be spotted over the earth 
with carefree negligence. The stories 
were written on East 15th Street or 
at the printing plant down on Lafay- 
ette. But without tribute to Mac- 
kay Radio or Western Union, they 
were accredited to our versatile and 
agile reporter in Constantinople or 
Peking. 


Even in my early years the im- 
pulses of daily journalism were still 
strong. Perhaps this was partly be- 
cause THE NEw LEADER was con- 
stantly reinforced by energetic men 
among the star reporters of New 
Yerk’s great dailies. In those days 
By ten 
or eleven o'clock on Thursday morn- 


we printed on Thursdays. 


ing, these members of the Newspaper 
Guild would drop in at the printing 
plant and go to work. What piles 
of copy were turned out and rushed 
to the What gigantic 
objurgations were flung at Hitler and 
Stalin! When a pepped-up writer hit 


linotypers! 


upon an especially juicy phrase he 
would intone it aloud. 
Theoretically, differences had to 
be settled on the spot — mostly by 
lungpower. The inner nature of Len- 
inism, Stalinism, Hitlerism. the ulti- 
mate destinies of capitalism. the pos- 





sibilities of democratic defense — 
what tumultuous battles raged about 


these matters! And, because these 
boys held up the presses till the very 
last minute in order to scoop every- 
one and to be scooped by none, the 
united staff sometimes turned against 
the patient printers. There occurred 
battles of truly epic quality. 

In the end, the miracle always 
happened. A paper was turned out. 
As I glance back at the numbers in 
the files, they look crude to me. But 
as the first copies came from the 
presses they invariably seemed su- 
preme achievements. Then off we 
would go to celebrate in the nearest 
barroom. All theoretical differences 
had been smoothed out. 
most recalcitrant printer was recog- 
nized as a human being. And what 
jolly and understanding topers we 
used to find leaning against the bars 
near the corner of Lafayette and 
Canal Streets! I wonder if any loaf- 
ers half as attractive are still to be 
found in that neighborhood. 

These days are, as the cartoonist 
has it, gone forever. For years past 
we have been mending our ways. As 
time has rolled on we have become 
more careful, more conscientious, less 
like a newspaper and more like a 
magazine. Now the final step is to 
be taken. You will read these words 
on slick paper in what I hope will 
be a really beautiful weekly maga- 
zine. 

But I hope the slickness will be 
confined to the newsprint. In the 
past we have been honest and 
straightforward, rather than smooth. 
We were not deluded by Stalin or by 
Hitler or by the American fools 
who went along with them. We be- 
lieve in America, we believe in de- 
mocracy, we believe in humanity. 
We hope, in this new form, to attract 
But our 


Even the 


myriads of new readers. 
hearts are still the same. Our read- 
ers will find us fighting the same old 
forward-moving battle. 
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What 


By August Heckscher 


URING THE LONG Days of oratory 
D.: the Republican convention of 
1948, when men labored to give some 
kind of dignity and meaning to the 
business of selecting a Presidential 
candidate, the name of Wendell Will- 
kie was never so much as uttered. 
I believe I am right in adding that 
there was no mention of Theodore 
Roosevelt. These men are still fac- 
tors of controversy and division with- 
in the Republican party, and other 
figures, like McKinley or Coolidge, 
seem for the moment unheroic and 
even faintly ridiculous. 

The first thing that Republicans 
need, therefore, is a renewed sense 
of their identity—to say nothing of 
needing a sense of their destiny. If 
they are confused about their past, 
or ashamed or ignorant of it, they 
have little chance of winning the 
future. The Democrats can invoke a 
long list of symbolic figures, from 
Jefferson to Franklin Roosevelt; and 
in the cheers that arise at the mention 
of these names there is, in addition 
to a heartening amount of noise. 
some measure of re-dedication to 
shared purposes and ideals. The Re- 
publicans seem only able to mention 
Lincoln. But it is the quality of Lin- 
coln that, like Washington, he belongs 
less to a party than to the nation. 

This lack of heroes, of pride in 
past accomplishments, is a disadvan- 
tage which the Republicans are under 
no compulsion to endure. They have 
only to read history to find the 
record of extraordinary accomplish- 
ments under the aegis of their party, 
and the names of a long series of 





epublicans 


LeabDER, Dr. William Bohn has dusted 
off the images of Republicans like 
George Norris and the elder La Fol- 
lette. He has spoken of John Sher- 
man, who is virtually unknown to the 
present Hay, Root, 
Hughes and Stimson are a quadrum- 


generation. 


virate that any party could hail. But 
even among those who have been 
under a complete cloud, there are 
some upon whom a task of restudy 
and reinterpretation waits to be done. 

Take, as a somewhat extreme ex- 
ample, Mark Hanna. It is significant 
that a discerning life of Hanna was 


A Guide to 
the GOP's Past 


Need 


written by Herbert Croly—Croly him- 
self being a Republican prophet who 
has been overlooked; and in his re- 
cent Price of Union Herbert Agar 
reminds us that Hanna had not only 
personal integrity of a very high 
order but an attitude toward labor 
far in advance of his time. I am 
not urging that Mark Hanna be made 
the symbol of a new Republicanism; 
but I am maintaining that, even in 
those areas of Republican history 
that have been glossed over, there 
are individuals and moments that 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








men who understood the modern age. 
Recently, in the pages of THE NEw 


GOP must emulate Teddy Roosevelt (above) and Wendell Willkie if it expects to 
win elections, says New York Herald Tribune editorial writer August Heckscher. 





What Republicans Need cosssce 


can be revisited with profit. Out of 
such visitations can come a new 
understanding of what Republicanism 
has meant, with its frequently pierc- 
insights into modern society. 

If the Republicans can bring them- 
selves to acknowledge the dimensions 
of their own best men. if they can 
get to the point where even Theodore 
Roosevelt and Willkie are made the 
subject of their convention oratory. 
they will begin to see their present 
task in a different light. For the 
plain fact is that the Republicans 
have never in the past been a nar- 
rowly conservative party. and they 
have certainly not been a party of 
inaction or of excessive inhibitions 
about the use of government power. 
They have been, on the contrary. na- 
tionalist even to the point of mystic- 


ism, and internationalist to the point 


of imperialism. They believe in 
building and doing. They handed 


out bounties to the business interests. 
in the form of tariff bene- 


fits to industries or land grants to 


no doubt 


the railroads; but they also gave the 
independent farmer his hundred and 
sixty acres and first worked out the 
theory of price supports for agri- 
culture. The Republican of today 
who is scandalized at the idea of pub- 
lic works has only to think in terms 
of “internal improvements,” and he 
is directly in the line of his party’s 
tradition. 

What the Republicans will be re- 
minded of as they relearn their his- 
tory is. above all, that their party 


has never relied for its ascendancy 
upon the business interests alone. 
They had that — but always some- 
thing more. It can be stated as a 
rough generalization that in the nine- 
teenth century they gradually lost 
labor but gained the farmers. It was 
not until the present generation of 
Republican statesmen that anyone 
seriously supposed that by jettison- 
ing both labor and the farmers 

in the name of “liberty vs socialism,” 
“states rights,” and other slogans - 

great electoral victories could be as- 
sured. 

Historically. indeed, it is the con- 
servative parties in America, the Fed- 
eralists. the Whigs and the Republi- 
cans, that have thought in terms 
of combinations and alliances among 
regions and classes. while their op- 
ponents have tended to think in 
terms of a uniform, like-minded fol- 
lowing. Adams and Hamilton were 
architects on a continental scale. see- 
ing in financial measures and_ in 
great public works the means to 
bring conflicting groups into a prac- 


Whigs 


worked out the “American system.” 


tical harmony. Later, the 
linking the divergent East and West. 
at least) the 


Democrats were trying to build a 


while (theoretically 
party on the basis of the small 
farmer or the plain worker — a mass 
citizenry with identical interests, The 
Democrats traditionally have been a 
one-class or a one-region party: the 
Whigs and the 
begun on the assumption that only 


Republicans have 


through compromises, bounties and 
adjustments could they forge a unity 
out of admittedly dissimilar ele- 
ments. 

If conservatism can exist at all in 
America, it must be infinitely flexible 
and pragmatic, swift to make conces- 
sions and ardent on wooing allies; it 
must be wise as a serpent and gentle 
as a dove. It must, in fact. be very 
like liberalism. That is what those 
Republicans who denounce “me too- 
ism” have utterly failed to learn. 

I have been arguing that the Re- 
publicans need to recover an aware- 
ness of their own past, with all it 
implies in terms of present day stra- 
tegy. Needless to say, there are many 
other things the Republicans need 
as well. They need a will to govern. 
in place of what sometimes seems an 
obstinate will to die. They need 
an organization that can play in their 
midst something of a role that the 
ADA has played within the Demo- 
cratic party: a liberal caucus prodding 
it along the good path: and a journal 
that can play something of the role 
of the liberal weeklies in the pre- 
New Deal 


underlying concepts and philosophy 


days. developing — the 
for a new day of power. They need 
the courage to take a strong stand 
against the McCarthy’s in their midst. 
They need victories, and above all 
they need a leader of stature and 
wide appeal. None of this is beyond 
hope of attainment. If it were. the 
future of the party would be dark 


indeed. 





SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW 


Old friend, new dressed, we hardly knew you. 


Is this, indeed, the honest, true you? 


Is this the house, is this the tenant? 


Does “Liberal” still ride the pennant? 


Shines still beneath that fancy format 


The “Thinking Welcome” on the doormat? 


Yes, it is you in every letter: 


As good within, and outside better! 


—Richard Armour 





























HEARD On the LEFT 





‘Compass’ Is Shaky 
—But Lauterbach Isn't 


HE New York Daily Compass is 
Mrs. Anita McCor- 


mick Blaine, as reported here weeks 


in trouble. 


ago. has stopped signing checks. 
Most recently, Ted O. 
editor and _ publisher, has been 
around the ADA convention and the 


Thackrey, 


Liberal party offering them space- 
free—so as to take off the pro-CP 
taint. And now 30 people have been 
fired. including Jim Allan, Arthur 
Pollock and Stanley Woodward. Ex- 
ecutives have been reduced to jour- 
neymen working on Guild scale. 

Hiram Haydn, author of The Time 
Is Noon. ts working on a new novel. 
Locale—the Greenwich Village back- 
yard garden area bounded by Bleeck- 
er, McDougall and Sullivan Sts. 

The loveliest party in recent 
months was a surprise 39th birth- 
day feast for Abe Raskin, N.Y. 
Times labor reporter. given at the 
home of Herman Cooper. Abe almost 
didn’t make the party because he was 
on the verge of an out-of-town as- 
signment. 

The State Department plans shortly 
to initiate talks with the Panamanian 
Government about the transfer of U. 
S. merchant vessels. Seamen's unions 
throughout the world have initiated 
a boycott of Panamanian ships. Joe 
Ryan’s International Long Shore- 
man’s Association has joined the In- 
ternational Transportworkers Fed- 
eration which initiated the boycott. 

Joe Stack has been expelled from 


the Communist party for “refusing to 


follow orders.” 

William McFetridge. president of 
the Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union AFL, 1948 Dewey 


supporter, is moving back into the 
Democratic party—but big—in IIli- 


nois. 


In a review of Arthur Goodfriend’s 
book, /f You Were Born in Russia, 
Richard Lauterbach cites with evi- 
dent approval the familiar formula 
used by Goodfriend and all apologists 
for Sovietism—sure, Russian Com- 
munism has plenty of faults, but so 
has American capitalism and every 
other system. For example. Lauter- 
bach writes that Goodfriend records 
the fact that indoctrination begins in 
the nursery in Russia and continues 
throughout the life of a Soviet citi- 


John 


dictum that “Every government tries 


zen, but quotes Maynard's 
to arrange the environment for its 
children so that they shall grow up 
loyal supporters of its system. It 
There you 


cannot be otherwise.” 


have the customary equation—the 
Soviet Government does what every 
government does. 

Lauterbach is rumored to have be- 
come disillusioned. But he is con- 
tinuing to equate our faults with 
their evils. 

The noted British scientist, P. M. 
S. Blackett, spent several weeks in 
Bombay on the invitation of the In- 


dian government. 


The Physicians’ 
Dr. Ernst Boas (son of the famous 
Franz Boas) has just taken a terrific 
licking from anti-CP liberal forces 
fighting for national health insur- 
ance. Two of the biggest names in 
the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health—Dr. Channing Frothingham, 
twice president of the Massachusetts 


Forum, run by 


Medical Society, and Dr. Theodore 
Sanders, equally prominent N. Y. in- 
ternist—have resigned from the Phy- 
sicians Forum. The latter broke with 
Boas in an exchange of letters in 
which Boas kept calling Sanders 
“confused.” Boas, however, still re- 
mains on the Board of Directors of 
the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health. 

Organized labor in N. Y. State is 
throwing a testimonial dinner May 
24 for State Industrial Commission- 
ed Ed. Corsi. AFL State Federation 
President Tom Murray and _ the 
CIO’s George Baldanzi are running 
the show. 


B’nai B’rith’s monthly began pub- 
lication of a five-article series on the 
behind-the-iron-curtain situation for 
Jews. So many protests were received 
about having Yaffe. pro-CP, write 
that the organization dropped the 
series. /srael Speaks, 250 West 57th 
St.. still runs Yaffe, however. 

Rachel and the Stranger, an Am- 
erican movie with Loretta Young, 
was recently shown in Hamburg. In 
the German version, the name 
“Rachel.” was changed to “Agnes.” 
according to the Hamburger Abend- 
blatt as “the only detail which might 


have displeased the Germans.” 


Attention, Col. McCormick: Gover- 
nor Dewey’s name appears as a ref- 
erence for the Hamilton school, Shef- 
field. Mass., right above the names 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Draper, of the 
“‘libeled” Drapers, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilhelm Reich of the orgone Reichs. 


among others. 


THE Wuir’s prediction that blood 
would be shed on the docks of France 
and Italy when North Atlantic Pact 
arms shipments arrived, is a dud. 
Four ships have been unloaded at 
Bizerte, North Africa, Naples, Cher- 
bourg and Oslo, and the CPers were 
helpless. “Operation Sabotage” has 
failed. 

But Stalinist agents have turned 
their Asiatic ports— 
Saigon, Calcutta, Brisbane, their new 
concentration points. 


attention to 








WASHINGTON and the NATION 





By Jonathan Stout 


The New Leader Record: 
Foresight, Not Hindsight 


HE debut of THE New LEADER 
} pacar is occasion for a little 
self-scrutiny. As in the past, so in the 
future, we will always gauge our suc- 
cess by the degree of public service 
we render. Meanwhile, a look at our 
past record may be in order. 

In the eight years I have covered 
Washington for THE New LEADER, 
there has been a steady increase in 
official interest in the paper. I have 
long since lost count of the number 
of subscribers in the State Depart- 
ment, to say nothing of other Gov- 
ernment agencies and the Supreme 
Court. Newspaper editors have called 
me long-distance from Chicago, At- 
lanta, Baltimore and even Dallas to 
inquire about NEw LEADER articles. 
Foreign embassies subscribe and 
often order extra copies of particular 
issues. 

Looking for the causes of this 
mounting prestige, I recently 
thumbed through our back files. It 
Was an eye-opening experience to see 
how consistently THe New LEADER 
has had the jump on competitors in 
forecasting future trends. 

To take an example: many people 
are still bewildered at how swiftly 
wartime East-West unity gave way 
to the cold war and the threat of a 
third world war. They are pained 
and surprised to discover how long 
they were deluded about Russia’s 
real attitude toward the United 
States. 

But New LEADER readers were not 
surprised. They got a big clue to that 


attitude as long ago as November 21, 
1942, when THE New LEADER re- 
ported the official irritation in Wash- 
ington at Stalin’s reaction to the 
Allied invasion of North Africa. We 
pointed out the significant contrast 
between the immediate message of 
congratulation from China — whose 
virtually unheeded pleas for aid had 
given it little cause for gratitude to 
the United States—and the week-long 
delay in receiving a similar note 
from the Kremlin, which kept all 
news of the African landing from the 
Soviet public for a full ten days. 

As the world tensely awaits the 
Communist march on Berlin next 
May 28, it is interesting to quote 
from THE NEw LEADER of November 
28, 1942: 

“Public opinion in America and 
Britain took for granted that dis- 
armament of a defeated Germany 
was a settled issue. But, in a speech 
at the celebration of the 25th an- 
niversary of the Soviet Union, Pre- 
mier Stalin brought up American 
and British leaders sharply by de- 
scribing it as the task of the Red 
Army ‘to destroy Hitler’s army and 
its leaders’ but ‘not .. . to destroy all 
military force in Germany.’ 

“The meaning of this, as it was 
read in Washington and London, is 
that Stalin is looking toward estab- 
lishment of a German Red Army... 
to take over control of Germany and 
perhaps of all Central Europe.” 

A later comment on this same pos- 
sibility in THe New LEeaper of 


March 13, 1943, was even more 
starkly prophetic: 

“Any such scheme, of course, 
means the end of the dream of a 
family of nations. It means, in fact, 
the renewal of totalitarian imperial- 
ism and the certainty that World 
War III is on the way.” 

In the domestic political arena, 
too, we have frequently called the 
turn on coming developments. THE 
NEw LEADER, in its issue of January 
9, 1943, clearly foresaw the reaction- 
ary wave that has engulfed Capitol 
Hill in recent years: 

“It is time to stop talking of the 
New Deal in the present tense. Like 
Free Silver, the Bull Moose and the 
New Freedom before it, the New 
Deal . . . has officially become past 
history... . 

“Men in the President’s own party 
speak of undoing his work of the 
past 10 years. The Speaker of the 
House [Sam Rayburn of Texas], 
traditionally next in power to the 
President, lashes the appointees of 
his Chief as ‘bureaucrats.’ . . . 

“The end of the era began when 
the Administration permitted Big 
Business to take over the running of 
the war, and with it the whole na- 
tional economy. The New Deal sim- 
ply abdicated. . . 

“Back in good social standing 
again, with their hands on the reins 
of power, and recovered from the de- 
featist psychology that spotted their 
previous abortive efforts, Big Busi- 
ness this time went to town.” 

The honesty and accuracy of this 
New LEADER reporting of seven and 
eight years ago — and the startling 
discernment of its glimpses into the 
future—is no longer open to dispute 
today. 

The editors of THE NEw LEADER 
have always dedicated themselves to 
searching out the truth and printing 
it, in the conviction that the public 
has the right to know the truth, even 
when it hurts. 

In this spirit, we rededicate the 
new New LEADER magazine to even 
greater service to the American 


people. 


























NEMPLOYMENT is a symptom of 
ill health in the economic body 


which resembles an abnormal fever 
in the physical body. Everyone knows 
that when a temperature suddenly 
rises to 104 the doctor had better be 
called, and everyone knows also that 
when unemployment shoots skyward 
the economic doctors will be active 
whether they are called or not. At 
present, unemployment is_ rising 
rapidly. 

But in physical, as contrasted with 
economic medicine, there is greater 
accuracy and possibly greater diag- 
nostic agreement. Medicos will agree 
that a fever of four-tenths of a de- 
gree is not very serious, but that one 
of four or five degrees is. Do the 
economists agree, however, that un- 
employment of more than five per 
cent of the labor force is dangerous? 
Do they even agree as to the amount 
of unemployment? The answer to 
both questions is no. 

Any analysis of the current situa- 
tion, therefore, must be prefaced by 
at least a brief description of our 
statistical difficulties in estimating 
and evaluating unemployment. As is 
generally known, the data of the 
Federal Government on unemploy- 
ment are compiled by the Census 
Bureau, and are based on periodic 
sample canvasses of householders 
who are asked to answer a question- 
naire. The questions break up un- 
employment into categories. Is the 
worker entirely without a job? Or is 
he temporarily laid off, technically 
retaining his job? How long has he 
been laid off? The result is monthly 
estimates which include different “de- 
grees” of unemployment and _ the 
Census is prone to emphasize as un- 
employed only those who have no 
jobs at all. Obviously. if unemploy- 
ment is defined in this manner, its 
amount will appear to be at a mini- 
mum. 

Thus, for the last three years, fed- 
eral estimates of unemployment have 
seemed rather low. In 1946, 1947 
and 1948, they were less than two 
million. The Chief of the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Evan Clague, set the 


danger point at five million unem- 
ployed. 

But in 1949 and the first two 
months of 1950, unemployment, even 
according to the Government’s lim- 
ited conception of it, rose sharply. In 
February 1949, it had become 3.- 
221,000, or 5.3 per cent of the labor 
force. In February 1950, it had 
reached 4,684,000, or 7.6 percent. 


Government figures 
don't tell the whole 


employment story 


THE 
CURRENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
CRISIS 


Mr. Clague should now be alarmed 
unless he has changed his mind 
about the danger point. 

It is possible, however, that the 
methods of the Government actually 
minimize unemployment. Experts are 
by no means agreed on the definition 
used by the Census. To be sure, data 
for other types of unemployment are 
compiled, but the figure stressed in 
federal releases is that of the “to- 
tally” unemployed—which makes 
unemployment seem as small as pos- 
sible. One is reminded of the days 
when Hoover was President and un- 
employment was also played down by 
statistical methodology. 

But is a man any less unemployed 
when he is laid off with a promise 
of a job than when he is laid off 
without a promise of one? In either 
case, pay checks are lacking and the 
family has to rely on unemployment 
insurance, savings if any, and rela- 
tives. 

Perhaps the state unemployment 
agencies are more realistic about un- 


By William Withers 


employment. Some of their experts 
insist that the samples blown up into 
national estimates by the Census do 
not afford as accurate a measure of 
unemployment as the numbers re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits, the 
state basis of estimation. Moreover, 
those receiving benefits, together 
with those whose benefits have ex- 
pired, are believed to provide a full- 
er or more complete picture of the 
unemployment situation in any 
month than the Federal “totally” 
unemployed. 

Also, as Dewey Anderson, Direct- 
or of Occupational Research at Stan- 
ford University, has said, “the Cen- 
sus figure gives no hint of the eco- 
nomic and social and human aspects 
of either unemployment or under- 
employment.” They do not inform us 
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as to the hardships or losses of pur- 
chasing power of those additional 
persons who are waiting without 
paychecks for the renewal of a job 
they had, or who are still working 
but only on a part-time basis. In the 
writer's opinion, if these two types 
of unemployed persons were added 
to the Census figure of the “totally” 
unemployed, the number in February 
1950 might well have been much 
more than the Government’s 4,684.- 
000. The problem is probably much 
more critical than the Census makes 
it out. 
Moreover, authorities 
believe that the end of the growth 
in unemployment is not yet in view. 


competent 


For example, Dewey Anderson main- 
tains that there will be eight million 
unemployed by mid-1950, using the 
limited Census definition. If to this 
tvpe of unemployment must be added 
the unemployed who still technically 
retain their jobs and the under-em- 
ployed or involuntary _ part-time 
workers. the total might far exceed 
eight million by that date. In some 
areas, unemployment has risen 100 
per cent since last year. Even Labor 
Secretary Tobin has forecast six mil- 
lion unemployed for the latter part 
of 1950. 
new areas were added to the critical 
list: Toledo, Ohio: Cairo. 


Huntington, West Virginia: Benning- 


In January alone seven 


Illinois: 


ton, Vermont: Atlantic City: and the 
Upper Peninsular iron and lumber 
areas of Michigan. 

Although disagreement exists as to 
the size of unemployment. there is a 
fair amount of harmony concerning 
its underlying cause. The common 
opinion seems to be that we are not 
continuing to advance at a rate suffi- 
cient to absorb the annual additions 
to the labor market. Every year. as 
voung people reach the age of job- 
seeking. the economic system must 
600,000 to 700,000 new 
workers. Also, the immediate postwar 


absorb 
trend of women workers back to 
home pursuits has been reversed. and 
the thirty-year-old tendency of more 


and more women entering the labor 
force is once more in motion. 

The steady growth of these two 
types of workers—youth and women 
—must not be lost sight of. Of late. 
we have too often been confused and 
misled by concentrating our atten- 
tion on figures of employment. We 
have wrongly assumed that if em- 
ployment is increasing there cannot 
be much unemployment and that, on 
the whole. the economic situation is 
sound provided employment is_ in- 
creasing. But we cannot prevent the 
growth of unemployment unless em- 
ployment grows as rapidly as the 
additions to the labor force. 

Many answers are given when we 
ask why we are not expanding 
rapidly enough to absorb the growth 
in the labor force. Is it because of 
monopolistic and restrictive govern- 
mental economic policy? The exces- 
sively high prices of durable con- 
sumers goods and capital goods? The 
accumulation of uninvested corporate 
savings in recent years? The distor- 
tion of purchasing power caused by 
the failure of the wages of non-union- 
ized and white collar workers (and 
for that matter of many unionized 
workers) to rise rapidly enough to 
compensate for the rise in the cost of 
living? The excessively heavy tax 
burden upon the lower and middle 
incomes carried over from the war? 
The loss of confidence of business 
due to the continued political triumph 
of the Democrats? The tendency to 
reduce governmental expenditures 
and in some years (1947 and 1948) 
even to balance the federal budget? 
The reduction of foreign aid under 
ERP? 

Whatever our opinion, we may 
safely say that we are now storing 
up future economic trouble which. 
when sufficiently accumulated, may 
break out in another depression. A 
re-examination of the twenties has 
revealed to many that the origins of 
the 1929 crisis reached back to the 
immediate postwar years. Prices, al- 
though relatively steady. got increas- 





ingly out of line with wages as labor 
productivity increased. The years 
1925-29 revealed a failure to absorb 
the annual additions to the working 
force—a failure reflected in the 
growth of “technological” unemploy- 
ment, i.e., older workers displaced 
to make room for the annual increase 
of younger workers. Monopoly de- 
veloped and output was restricted. 
The federal budget was continuously 
over-balanced. The growth of unem- 
ployment was statistically minimized. 
Large sections of the economy, no- 
tably the farmers, suffered from 
“purchasing power distortion,” i.e., 
the failure of their prices and _ in- 
comes to keep pace with those of 
other parts of the population. 

Some of us contributed a good 
deal of work and emotion in 1944 
and 1945 to the development of plans 
for “full employment” and to the 
promotion of such legislation as the 
Murray Full Employment Bill. Some 
of us were also not very thankful for 
the small favor we got in the anemic 
version of the bill that finally passed 
Congress as the Full Employment 
Act. which we accepted as “the best 
we could get” under the circum- 
stances. As could have been foretold, 
such an attitude has rather effectively 
lulled liberals into a coma as to the 
persistent need for progress in this 
field of legislation. Some of us even 
wondered at the time whether liberal 
politics could really be regarded as 
liberal if it neglected the core of 
liberalism: the development of a 
strong federal mechanism to insure 
full employment. 

It may be concluded, therefore. 
that we are deluding ourselves if, 
in the face of growing unemploy- 
ment, we repose any considerable de- 
gree of confidence in the effectiveness 
Federal 
The solution may lie. 


of present employment 
mechanisms. 
rather, in returning to and advancing 
beyond the principles inherent in the 
original Murray bill. That should be 
number one on the current agenda 


of American liberalism. 
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DAVID J, DALLIN 


HE 1940's. a crucial decade in 
5 pe history, were a trial by 
fire for governments, for political 
parties—and for newspapers. Few 
stood the test. 

THE NEW LEADER not only wea- 
thered this testing period—it did so 
with a distinction of which it can be 
pardonably proud. The French his- 
torian, Ernest Renan, once remarked 
that he who follows the crowd will 
never be an accurate prophet. THE 
New Leaver, frequently 
the tide of public opinion, has estab- 


breasting 


lished a record for clear-sighted 
prophesy matched by few competi- 
tors. 

Ten years ago, when many cher- 
ished the delusion of neutrality in the 
war, we advocated more effective aid 
to our hard-pressed allies-to-be. We 
Hitler’s 


blitzkrieg victories, and were never 


were not intimidated by 
prepared to acknowledge Nazism as 
the “wave of the future.” 

When the German invasion sud- 
denly thrust Stalin into the Allied 
coalition, THE New LEADER cau- 
tiously viewed the new link with Rus- 
sia as a marriage of convenience, not 
a love affair. We never indulged in 
the cloying panegyrics to Stalinism 
then so common in this country, and 
even encouraged in the highest places 
in Washington. 

Those were the days when the 
Alger Hisses were occupying key 
posts in the Government, and _ the 
Owen Lattimores were roaming the 
country preaching the doctrine that 
Stalir can do no wrong. “Russia has 
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the right to spy on us,” a former 
Ambassador to Moscow said, in 
effect. The foreign editor of one of 
New York’s biggest newspapers came 
out for greater leeway for the 
Chinese Communists. 

THE New LEADER stood almost 
alone when it sharply attacked the 
when it 
Vice- 


President junketing through Soviet 


pro-Soviet former envoy: 
criticized the antics of a 
Russia and China; when it tried to 
expose strange people and practices 
in some important government 
agencies. 

Nor did THE New Leaper fall 
at the feet of General Marshall when 
he went to China with a program 
for appeasing Mao Tse-tung. Or share 
the naive hopes placed in the crea- 
tion of a United Nations which in- 
cluded the Soviet Union as a mem- 


look for 


from atomic and other disarmament 


ber. Or positive results 
plans predicated on the honorable 
support of a Russia that is feverishly 
LEADER 


proclaimed the simple 


arming. It was THE NEw 
which first 
principle on which the Truman doc- 
trine was later based, namely, that 
power. and power alone, can impress 
the Kremlin. 

If a contest were ever held to pick 
that publication which made fewest 
political mistakes in the 1940's, and 
emerged best-equipped to deal with 
the future, I have no doubt what 
the name of the winning publication 
would be. 

The odds against which this jour- 
nal fought in the immediate postwar 
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Many Enemies, Much Honor— 
New Leader Wartime Story 


period were great, indeed. Even in 
the labor movement, the vision of 
honest non-Communist leaders was 
blurred. The British Trades Union 
followed by the CIO, 
joined the Soviet-sponsored World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Only 
the AFL—and THe New Leaper— 
remained aloof, and we were lam- 


Congress, 


basted on last-ditch “reactionaries” 
and “fascists” by our homegrown 
far left and the pundits of Pravda. 
How times have changed! 

Nor did we want for abuse from 
the extreme right, which called us 
“Communist” or “pro-Communist” 
for our close ties with the labor 
movement, adherence to the lofty 
ideals of liberty and human rights, 
and sturdy championship of our 
Negro and other minorities. 

[ hope that THe New 
never changes its attitude on these 


LEADER 


issues. Labor has become a _ vital 


force for good in the community. 
Liberty is the central issue of the 
day. Civil rights must be extended 
to every minority in America if we 
are to achieve full democracy at 
home and help spread it abroad. 

No, we have never flinched in the 
face of attacks from left or right. We 
are proud of a record that will stand 
up with the best, and count it an 
honor, not a_ disgrace, to have 
earned the hatred of both the Fascist 
and the 
democracy. 

Viel Feind, viel Ehr, runs a Ger- 
man proverb: Many enemies. much 


Communist enemies of 


honor. 
SAL Se 
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HE “EUROPEAN MOVEMENT’ com- 
Bites many and diverse societies 
and associations, the most important 
of which is the Council of Europe at 
Strasbourg. The movement reflects 
a great feeling for a united Europe 
that exists, in varying degrees of 
strength, from the Arctic to the 
Aegean and from the western fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union to the 
Atlantic Coast. While public opinion 
in the countries now under Commun- 
ist domination is inarticulate, it does 
seem certain that a free vote in those 
countries would result in a large 
majority for European union, if only 
because such a united Europe would 
mean freedom from communism. But 
the idea of a united Europe exercises 
an attraction of its own: a “European 
consciousness” is taking form today 
in and around the so-called “Euro- 
pean idea.” 

The plausibility of the “European 
idea,” the extensive support it en- 
joys, and the absence of serious hos- 
tile criticism, have engendered the 
illusion that the idea can, somehow 
or other, be translated into reality by 
force of persuasion and by such an 
increase in the number of its sup- 
porters that all effective opposition 
to it will vanish. 

But the force of reason is small 
in politics, and numbers alone are 
not enough to overcome serious ob- 
stacles. The most serious obstacle to 
a united Europe is the policy of the 
Soviet Union. First. there is no evi- 
dence that the present Soviet regime 
has any intention of surrendering 
Eastern and Central Europe. But 
more important, it has its own “Eu- 
ropean idea”: a united Europe of 
Soviet Republics, as part of a World 
Federation of Soviet Republics. 

So far, the policy of the Western 
- to halt 
the western progress of the Krem- 
lin’s “European idea.” As long as 
this remains so, there is no chance 


powers has been negative - 


for a united Europe, a free associa- 
tion of those states that made up the 
Europe we used to know. If the 
Western powers are not prepared to 
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HAS 
EUROPE 
A 
CHANCE? 


Belgrade and Berlin May Decide 
The Fate of European Union 


make such a Europe the object of 
their foreign policy — and to regard 
their armed forces as the instru- 
ments of that policy — the only per- 
sons who can talk seriously about 
a united Europe are the Communists. 

Western Europe must, of course, 
be defended against communism. It 
must also undergo a process of eco- 
nomic, political, and strategic con- 
solidation. But to treat this process 
as the only object of Western policy, 
is to write off Central and Eastern 
Europe and to perpetuate the present 
division — in other words, to aban- 
don the “European idea,” an idea 
which either means some sort of 
European cohesion or means noth- 
ing at all. 

It would seem that the “European 
idea” of the Politburo cannot be re- 
conciled with the “European idea” of 
the vast majority of Europeans, since 
the Kremlin cannot be talked out 
of Central and Eastern Europe, nor 
are the Communist parties to be 
argued out of existence. 

But the 
would abandon its European con- 


present Soviet regime 
quests if they became too dangerous 


to hold. They will not become too 


dangerous to hold until they are 
made so. And they cannot be made 
so unless the Western powers make 
them so — in other words, unless 
they are prepared for war. 

Some may say that, desirable as 
a “united Europe” is, it is not worth 
a war, not even the risk of a war. 
That is a reasonable attitude. But 
it is not reasonable to have that 
attitude and, at the same time, to go 
on promoting the “European idea.” 
The Politburo will take risks—and 
big risks — to avert the realization 
of that idea. Indeed, nothing will 
deter her from destroying the “idea,” 
not even war — nothing except the 
prospect of defeat in war. The “idea” 
is, therefore, unattainable if the West- 
ern powers are too weak to defeat 
the Soviet Union. 

Let us, therefore, make up our 
minds. The “European 
taken seriously, is exceedingly dan- 
gerous. Are we for it or are we not? 
If we are for it “in principle” but 
not “in practice,” because we recog- 
nize its dangers and regard them as 
excessive, let us reject it, let us stop 
talking about it, let us accept the 
permanent extinction of Estonian, 


idea,” if 
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Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, Hungarian, Rumanian. Bul- 
garian, Albanian and — possibly - 
Yugoslav independence: the division 
of Germany and Austria; and the 
permanent threat to the security of 
the West posed by the presence of a 
great power that will strike the mo- 
ment the West shows any serious 
weakness, 

Is this the only reasonable and 
realistic standpoint? Must we accept 
the proposition that Central and 
Eastern Europe are “not worth a 
war?” 

The alternative, however, is not 
war on the one hand, and the perm- 
anent loss of Eastern and Central 
Europe on the other. It is: the risk 
of war on the one hand and, on the 
other hand, the permanent loss of 
Eastern and Central Europe plus the 
risk of a delayed war, which may 
be waged under conditions less favor- 
able to the West. 

It seems to me, therefore. that we 
must choose the “European idea,” 
with honest recognition of the fact 
that the consequence may be war. 

What, in pragmatic terms, is the 
“European idea” as propagated by 
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the “European movement”? The 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Western 


have a common 


nations of the European 


mainland interest 
which is vital; because it is vital 
they are prepared to fight in_ its 
This 


shared by the 


interest is 
of Central 
Europe. The — se- 


defense. common 
nations 
and__ Eastern 
curity of these nations is no longer 
menaced —- it has been extinguished, 


together with their independence. 
Their vital interest is to recover it 

together with their independence. 
When it has been 
the help of the West, it will be their 


vital interest to preserve it and 


recovered, with 


it cannot be preserved except in asso- 
ciation with the West. 

Conversely, the menace to the se- 
curity of the West is extreme because 
the nations of Central and Western 
Europe have lost their freedom. The 
United Britain, the 
countries of the Western European 


States, Great 
mainland, plus the countries of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe in other 
words, the United States and Europe 

- will not be secure until they are 
one community of independent states. 


The minimum that is necessary is a 





military alliance, for the vital in- 
terest they have in common cannot 
be preserved unless there is common 
defense. 

The “European idea,” as a sensible 
object of foreign policy, amounts to 
an armed coalition composed of the 
United States, and British Common- 
wealth, and the nations (other than 
Soviet Russia) that made up the 
Europe that existed between the two 
World Wars, which will defend its se- 
curity by establishing a general bal- 
ance of power. 

Can Europe be restored? Has 
Europe a chance? Before we can 
answer this question, we must ask: 
can Central and Eastern Europe be 
liberated? The answer may well be 
furnished by Belgrade and Berlin. 

Do Great Britain and the United 
States regard the liberation of Central 
and Eastern Europe as an object of 
policy? Certainly not to the extent 
that they are preparing for the prac- 
tical task of liberation. But we can 
say with some assurance that they 
would like the liberation to come 
about and that, if Soviet control of 
Central and Eastern Europe were 
to weaken, they would draw these 
nations into their system of security 
This 


has been demonstrated by their pol- 


and economic reconstruction. 


icy towards Yugoslavia. 

They have not attempted to weaken 
Marshal Tito’s power. On the con- 
trary, they have enabled him to main- 
tain his communist dictatorship. But 
they are enabling him to resist the 
Cominform. President Truman has 
even declared that if the Soviet Union 
openly invades Yugoslavia, the 
United States — and, therefore, the 
West — will fight to defend Yugo- 
slav territory. Russian intervention 
in Yugoslavia is thereby limited to 
means that fall short of open war- 
fare: to “cold war,” internal  dis- 
ruption, blockade, and so on. 

But in spite of the defeat of the 
Cominform in Greece, the Yugoslav 
dictatorship is in a precarious po- 
sition which is of little advantege to 
the Western powers as long as it 
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remains what it is, and may even 
turn to their disadvantage. For at 
present the Western powers, no less 
than the Soviets, are excluded from 
exercising a decisive influence in Bel- 
grade. They appear to believe that 
this position will, of itself, turn to 
their advantage, and that Yugoslavia 
will not only break away from the 
Soviet system of security, but will 
also become part of their system, in 
terms of policy, economics and stra- 
tegy. If that happens. Yugoslavia 
would be liberated, not only from 
the pressure of the Cominform, but 
also from her own Communist party. 
The dictatorship is intensely unpop- 
ular, and anything resembling “West- 
ern democracy” would bring it to an 
end. Some measure of this democ- 
racy would be an inevitable conse- 
quence of an extension of Western 
influence to Yugoslavia. In that case, 
Great Britain and the United States 
would be on the Danube, and the 
most important position for the lib- 
eration of Eastern Europe would 
then have been taken. 

At present, the Western powers are 
“saving communism” — though it is 
a schismatic communism — in Yugo- 
slavia. As long as communism 
orthodox or schismatic — is saved. 
Yugoslavia will be no more than a 
neutral or buffer state, impeding the 
advance of both the West and the 
Soviets. She therefore serves Soviet 
interests insofar as they are defen- 
sive in the West — and offensive in 
the Far East. It is hard to see how 
the Western powers can “be on the 
Danube” unless they transform their 
negative policy, of supporting the 
Yugoslay Communist dictatorship 
and tempering the severity of the 
blockade exercised by the Comin- 
form, into a positive policy which 
would bring Yugoslavia into their 
system of security. For Tito’s survival 
depends on the perpetuation of the 
present state. If the Cominform is 
master, he is doomed to death or 
flight. 
“democracy” intrudes because the 


If anything that resembles 


Western powers prevail. he might 
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escape with his life, but he could 
no longer be master. His interest 
is, therefore, obvious: to preserve his 
position with the help, though not 
too much help, of the Western pow- 
ers. 

Stalin could take Berlin at once if 
he were willing to risk a war. In 
fact, ii 
world war that preserves the city— 
this and the resolute spirit of the 
Mayor Ernst 


is the danger of a_ third 


population, led by 
Reuter. ‘Those who assert that war 





Ernst Reuter (left) and Franz Neu- 
mann. Berlin’s Social Democratic Jead- 


ers, address a rally. 


must not be an instrument of policy. 
or that to make it such is a “crime,” 
must recognize that it is an instru- 
ment of policy in the hands of the 
Western powers and that with this 
instrument they have, so far, saved 
Those who think that the 


instrument must be abandoned _be- 


Berlin. 


cause to use it is wrong. must rec- 
ognize that the loss of Berlin——and 
much more would be the conse- 
quence of their pious attitude. 

Sooner or later there will have to 
he a decision with regard to Berlin. 
This decision. which was postponed 
by the airlift, will be the result of a 
change either in Western or Eastern 
policy, a change that may be planned 
well in advance or may be brought 
about by circumstances. 

Berlin is bound to become an or- 
ganic part of Germany. But what 
sort of Germany? Berlin is sur- 
rounded by Eastern German. that is 
to say, Communist, territory. If it 
becomes part of that territory (as it 
would become if the Soviets were to 





take the city) the danger that com- 
munism will extend to the Rhine will 
grow extreme, for the Germans will 
feel that ihey have been abandoned 
by the West, that Russia will decide 
the future of Europe, and they must 
come to terms with her. 

If, on the other hand, Western 
Germany, with the assistance of the 
Western powers, is able to make 
Berlin a part of the present Bundes- 
staat, Germany will be lost to com- 
munism—though not necessarily to 
the U.S.S.R. In that case the Com- 
munist conquest of Europe will have 
been averted—though Russia could 
still achieve a preponderance of 
power in Europe. It must be recog- 
nized that, if Berlin is to be incorp- 
orated in the Bundesstaat. the fron- 
tiers of the Staat must be advanced 
eastwards, or else Berlin will remain 
in isolation. A considerable stretch 
of German territory, now occupied 
by Soviet troops. would have to be 
abandoned. We cannot. therefore. 
expect the U.S. 5S. R. to sacrifice «its 
interests in Berlin except under 
strong pressure or in exchange for 
tangible benefits. 

If we desire a “United Europe.” or 
the realization of the “European 
idea.” or the restoration of Europe, 
we must reconsider those immediate 
possibilities which are the precondi- 
tion of such a Europe. And among 
these possibilities. the two that stand 
out are Belgrade and Berlin. 

If they become positions of West- 
ern influence. then the restoration of 
all Europe is possible possible. 
moreover. without a war. although 
not without the implied 
threat of war (for without this threat 


open or 


no positive foreign policy, and no 


Europe. except a Europe united 
under Communism, is possible). 

It is time that the “European idea” 
came to mean something more than 
a coalition or a system of security. 
It presupposes a community. But be- 
fore that community can be created, 
its security must be achieved. It can 
be achieved only via Belgrade and 


Berlin. 








GRANVILLE HICKS 


HE TIMES that try men’s souls 
be an equal strain upon their 
intellects. and in the present crisis we 
should perhaps be more concerned 
with the failure of intelligence than 
with the failure of nerve. William 
Blake prayed to be delivered from 
single vision. and the prayer is one 
to be repeated daily. 

Waiting for the first radio reports 
of Louis Budenz’ testimony on Owen 
Lattimore, I found myself hoping 
fervently that Budenz could not prove 
him to be a Communist. I do not 
know Lattimore, and have not the 
least personal interest in him. What 
| was hoping for, of course. was the 
discrediting of Senator McCarthy. 

The discrediting of McCarthy, the 
complete destruction of his political 
influence. is something to be as de- 
voutly desired as the discovery of a 
cure for the common cold. His racket 
must be envied by every gambler in 
the country. Having said that there 
are 205 bad security risks in the 
State Department, he has to prove 
himself right in just one of these 205 
instances and he wins the jackpot. 
(nd it may turn out that the odds 
are even better than that: he may 
collect the big without 


having to produce a single fact. Un- 


money 


substantiated accusations and adroit 
innuendoes may be enough to de- 
stroy Secretary Acheson’s usefulness 
and make the State Department the 
object of worldwide ridicule. 

Yet the fact remains that Owen 
Lattimore may be or may _ have 
been a Communist, and the fact also 


remains that. if he is or has been a 


GUEST COLUMN: 


By Granville Hicks 


Owen Lattimore 
and Louis Budenz 


Communist, exposure is a service to 
the nation. These are facts that many 
liberals—and I am not thinking now 
of the fake liberals of the party fronts 

tend to forget. I have talked with 
some liberals who are so outraged 
by McCarthy’s behavior and by the 
mendacity of a section of the press 
that they would like to see Lattimore 
get away with it even if he is a 


Communist. 


WINNIE AND THE DEVIL 


But this is dangerous. Commun- 
ism does not cease to be a menace 
because some of the people who are 
attacking it are irresponsible oppor- 
tunists or even unscrupulous rascals. 
Communism is not good because Me- 
Carthyism is bad. 

When Germany attacked Russia, 
Winston Churchill said that if Hitler 
invaded hell. he would give the devil 
a favorable mention in the House of 
Commons. Churchill, however. tough 
old realist that he is. would never 
have forgotten that it was the devil 
he was dealing with, and would 
never have tried to convince himself 
that hell had golden streets and a 
mild climate. 

Our liberals. as a rule, are less 
hard-headed. A few are so acutely 
conscious of the menace of Stalinism 
that they are totally blind to other 
dangers. and they ally themselves 
with individuals and groups that are 
determined to destroy liberalism and 
are using the anti-Communist cru- 
sade for that purpose. More err on 
the other side, turning tenderhearted 


towards communism because of their 
indignation against the reactionary 
and the racketeering varieties of 
anti-Communist. 

The practical dangers of that kind 
of thinking ought by now to be ob- 
vious. Many liberals have played into 
Senator McCarthy’s hands by rally- 
ing with such absolute assurance to 
Lattimore’s defense. One feels cer- 
tain that they would have defended 
Dr. Fuchs, if he had been haled be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee, with 
equal ardor. I am not assuming that 
he is innocent. I do not know, and 
most of the people who are speaking 
up so loudly in his defense don’t 
know either. They are for Lattimore 
because they are against McCarthy. 
and if the charges should happen to 
stick, they will fall with Lattimore. 

And yet in actual fact the question 
of Lattimore’s guilt has little to do 
with McCarthy’s charges against the 
State Department. Lattimore was 
never employed by the Department. 
and even if he had the remarkable 
influence on Far Eastern policies that 
the Senator attributes to him, it is 
demonstrable that opinions similar 
to his were held by persons whom 
McCarthy and no one else is likely 


to charge with communism. 


BIFOCALS ARE NEEDED 


It is one of the simplest laws of 
logic that when two men disagree. 
both may be wrong, but nothing is 
harder to bear in mind. McCarthy is 
certainly wrong, in the general char- 
acter of his charges if not specifically 
about Lattimore’s being a Commun- 
ist. Lattimore may be right or wrong 
in denying that he is a Communist, 
but even if he is as innocent as the 
Pope of any Kremlin taint. he may 
still be wrong in his views on China. 
For that matter, a State Department 
made up of red-blooded Ameri- 
can boys, all anti-Communists. all 
heterosexuals, and all admirers of 
Fearless Fosdick, could be wrong as 
hell. We need double vision at least. 
and these days treble or quadruple 


vision would be a help. 
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By Sidney Hook 





SIDNEY HOOK 


HE POSITION of a principled believer in academic 

freedom on the issue of Communist party members 
in the school system is something like the position of a 
democratic socialist in the general community. He must 
fight on at least two fronts. No sooner does the demo- 
cratic socialist get through denouncing the terroristic 
slave state of the Soviet Union than he must take up the 
cudgels against some reactionary who denounces every 
form of socialism in the same terms which socialists like 
Norman Thomas, Ernst Reuter, and Herbert Morrison 
apply to the Communist regime. 

The irony of the situation is that the reactionary is 
usually someone who shared the wartime illusions about 
Communism after Hitler made Stalin a reluctant ally 
of the Western democracies. And he includes under the 
term socialism even the system of organized confusion 
which is called the New Deal or Fair Deal. The Com- 
munists are of course gleeful at such a turn of events, 
and argue in a manner some ritualistic liberals find 
plausible, that this proves the Communist regimes are not 
what the socialists say they are. 

The basic fallacy in the reactionary position is the 
assumption that the issue in the current ideological war 
is capitalism or socialism. No illusion could be more 
fateful. The actual question is whether the democratic 
process itself is to survive, and with it the power of the 
people to determine under what kind of economic system 
they wish to live. For all their economic differences, the 
United States and Great Britain have infinitely more in 
common than either has with the Soviet Union, or pre- 
viously with Nazi Germany. This is elementary, but its 
implications show what dangerous nonsense reactionaries 
are capable of in their factional fury. 

The analogies with the situation of Communists in the 
teaching profession—especially on or above the college 
level—are obvious. The issue is not one of belief, opin- 
ion, heresy, or doctrine, but primarily of professional con- 
duct. But this issue is obscured by a small but very pow- 
erful group of reactionaries, who play into the hands 
of the Communists by insisting on special loyalty oaths, 
drawing up catch-all legislation for “subversives,” or 
defining the issue not in terms of academic freedom and 
professional integrity, but of doctrinal orthodoxy. It 
is encouraging to observe that most of these re- 


ommunists in 


actionaries are not found among college administrators, 
but rather in the legislatures and in boards of trustees 
or regents, positions acquired through qualifications 
which have little to do with educational experience or 
competence. So far, these men have done no great dam- 
age to the structure and tradition of the American 
colleges. Nonetheless, if unchecked, despite their small 
number, they can become an even greater menace to the 
integrity of the educational process than the handful of 
Communist party members who are profiting by reaction- 
ary stupidity. A disastrous situation was narrowly avert- 
ed recently at the University of California. A minority of 
the Board of the Regents almost disrupted the function- 
ing of an institution in which an overwhelming major- 
ity of the faculty had gone on record as being cate- 
gorically opposed to the employment of members of the 
Communist party. 


MORE DEMOCRACY NEEDED 

This suggests that it is now time for educators to re- 
examine the mechanism of university control, and to seek 
more direct and extensive participation in the governing 
boards of their institutions. Fundamentally, a university 
is a community of scholars and teachers. It is certainly 
reasonable that they should have a voice and vote in the 
selection of those individuals whose decisions determine 
the basic policies and ultimate welfare of the institutions. 

There is good reason to believe that such a movement 
would elicit strong support from the faculties of our 
educational institutions. For the teaching profession to- 
day is more progressive in social matters than any other 
major professional group. The stand of faculties at the 
University of California and elsewhere toward legisla- 
tive and administrative high-handedness has been magni- 
ficently courageous. It is not being over-sanguine to ex- 
pect that the next great educational campaign will be 
conducted along the lines of democratizing our univer- 
sities and improving the intellectual and cultural caliber 
of their directorial personnel. 

The prospect of success in this movement to entrust 
faculties with the power of administering their own in- 
stitutions, depends upon a proper understanding by 
educators of the basic issues involved in the question of 
communism in education. Not all educators are aware 
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the Colleges 


of them. Although the largest organization of teachers 
in the country, the National Educational Association, 
has taken an admirable position on all the questions in- 
volved, the leading committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors has displayed a funda- 
mental confusion on the central issue. This confusion 
consists in mistaking a question of professional ethics 
for one of political heresy. 

I have before me a copy of an anonymously published 
but widely distributed shop paper of a Communist party 
cell issued a few years ago on the campus of a large 
Eastern university. Under the rubric, “Communist Lit- 
erature for the Professor,” it asks its readers to judge 
what the Communist party stands for not by what others 
say about it but by its own official literature. The first 


“ec 


source it lists is The Communist, “a magazine of the 
theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism, published 
monthly by the Communist party of the U. 5S. A.” 

If we judge the Communists by their official literature, 
as they ask, we find that Communist teachers are in- 
structed to use their position to indoctrinate for the 
Party line. The teacher is cautioned to carry on this 
subversive task in such a way that he does not expose 
himself. Other official statements explicitly point out that 
all Communist party members are expected to take the 
Party line on all subjects. They are constantly reminded 
that the Party is part of the international movement 
based in the Soviet Union. 

Suppose a teacher belonged to a group one of whose 
purposes was to use the classroom to engage in anti- 
Semitic or anti-Negro activity. Would not that be 
sufficient prima facie evidence of unfitness to teach? 
Would any reasonable person say that one must catch 
him in flagrante delicto before denying him the privilege 
of the classroom? Why should we waste time and effort 
to keep watching someone whose action is a clear decla- 
ration of intent to commit educational fraud? 

The kind of slavish mentality to which commitment to 
the Party line leads is apparent to anyone familiar with 
Communist party literature, which makes nonsense of 
the claim that the Communist issue is one of intellectual 
heresy rather than of conspiracy. Members of the Com- 
munist party proudly consider themselves “professional 
revolutionists.” Ideas in any field are for them weapons 





Integrity, Not Heresy, 
Is the Main Issue 


and since, according to the philosophy of dialectical ma- 
terialism, all fields are interrelated, all ideas are ulti- 
mately political weapons. The ruling authority on the 
worth or validity of these weapons is the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. And as “professional revolutionists,” 
all present and active members of the Communist party 
must support the Party position. What this leads to is 
illustrated in the classic example furnished by the Soviet 
geneticist, Professor Zhebrak, who wrote in Pravda 
(August 15, 1948): 


“As long as both trends in Soviet genetics were recog- 
nized by our party and the disputes between these trends 
were regarded as creative discussions on theoretical ques- 
tions of contemporary science, helping to find the truth, | 
persistently defended my views, which in individual ques- 
tions differed from the views of Academician Lysenko. 
But now that it has become clear to me that the basic 
theses of the Michurin (Lysenko) trend in Soviet genetics 
are approved by the Central Committee of the CPSU, as 
a member of the Party I do not consider that I can ad- 
here to positions which have been acknowledged false by 
the Central Committee of the Party.” 

In this a sign of honest intellectual heresy or of com- 


plete lack of intellectual integrity ? 


Does such behavior 
conform to the principle of academic freedom or violate 
it? Yet this is the general pattern of discipline which 
membership in the Communist party imposes. That it is 
voluntarily accepted does not make it less reprehensible 
from the standpoint of those who believe in freedom of 


academic inquiry. 


AAUP COMMITTEE CONFUSED 

It is very sad to observe that such an august body as 
the American Association of University Professors has 
confused the issues most lamentably. Or, more accu- 
rately, that its Secretary and its “Committee A” (on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure) have been primarily 
responsible. For the first, as Editor of the Bulletin, 
and the second, through its annual Reports, have com- 
mitted the Association in public without free and full 
debate of the issues by the membership. The official 
journal of the Association has persistently maintained. 
in article after article—that the question of membership 
in the Communist party must be examined in the same 
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vay as membership in any other political party. But the 
Editor has so far refused to publish a single article 
arguing that the principles of academic freedom, in the 
light of verifiable conclusions about the Communist 
party, entail an opposite conclusion. He has conspicuously 
ignored the contention that membership in an organ- 
ization that publicly proclaims its intention to subvert 
the integrity of the teaching process, to use the classroom 
to make converts, to inculcate beliefs by order of the 
Kremlin. raises a question of professional ethics, not of 
intellectual heresy. [Committee A has declared that “the 
evidence that the Communist party in the United States 
is subservient to the dictates of international communism, 
which means the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
is not conclusive” (Bulletin, Spring 1948, p. 123). This 
is symptomatic of its knowledge of the Communist party. ] 

How shaky the position of Committee A is can be in- 
ferred from the fact that until now it has refused to meet 
the argument, based on evidence, that anyone who be- 
longs to a disciplined group which publicly proclaims its 
intention to subvert the educational process, is unfit to 
teach and should seek employment elsewhere. 


PROFESSOR KIRKLAND’S EQUATION 

The only reference | have been able to find by a mem- 
ber of Committee A to the instructions which the Com- 
munist party gives its members is in an article by Pro- 
fessor Edward C. Kirkland in the Aey Reporter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa. He speaks of these instructions 
as “addressed to an inner circle” as if they were not 
addressed to the general membership. But these instruc- 
lions. as we have seen, were printed in the official organ 
of the party. The Communist, whose reading is recom- 
mended to all and sundry by the Communist teachers 
themselves. They have never been modified, repudiated 
or withdrawn. Professor Kirkland also makes a mislead- 
ing reference to the argument that no reasonable edu- 
cator would turn loose a present and active member of 
the Ku Klux Klan upon students. He cites the case of 
someone who was a past member of the Ku Klux Klan 
and who repudiated his membership, in order to remind 
us that “if membership in the Ku Klux Klan automati- 
cally meant exclusion from the United States courts, the 
Supreme Court would have been deprived of the services 
of an associate Justice who has been conspicuous in the 
support of freedom.” 

Surely Professor Kirkland cannot be unaware of the 
fact that the question is not about past members of the 
Communist party but about present and active ones. 
Does he really believe that present and active members of 
the Ku Klux Klan are not, per se, objectionable candi- 
dates for our judiciary? If he does, further discussion is 
unnecessary. The Justice to whom Professor Kirkland 


refers went before the people to explain, and apologize 
for, his past membership in the Klan. Had he still been 





a Klan member. President Roosevelt would never have 
nominated him. Nor would the country have stood for 
it if he had. A man may have a legal right to join the 
Klan, but this act disqualifies him from certain kinds of 
employment whose duties he has sworn to violate. 

Mutatis mutandis, the logic behind the general prin- 
ciples which determine professional fitness for the judi- 
ciary apply to the question of professional fitness of 
teachers. It is extraordinary how sentimental liberalism 
can overlook the common sense of the matter. 

In conclusion, | wish to make a few observations by 
way of summary. 

1. The whole issue of Communist party teachers in 
colleges has been puffed up out of all proportion to the 
gravity of the problem. There are very few such teachers 
in our institutions. But once the issue is raised, the prin- 
ciples must be thought through and stated as guides to 
the future. 

2. The question of Communist party membership 
must not be confused with intellectual heresy. Any 
teacher certified as competent by his peers must be pro- 
tected against dismissal irrespective of the nature of any 
heretical conclusions he reaches—whether he espouses 
communism, fascism, polygamy, or Lysenkosim. 

3. The greatest intellectual and moral care should 
be observed in characterizing anyone as a “fellow travel- 
er” of communism or fascism. Fellow travelers of any 
variety of totalitarianism should be vigorously criticized 
by their democratic colleagues but no disciplinary action 
should be taken against them. 

4. The administration of the rule against membership 
in any organization whose professed principles and in- 
structions to its members are incompatible with the 
honest quest for truth, honest classroom teaching. and 
honest professional relationships, must be left in the 
hands of the faculty and its representatives. 

5. The intelligent administration of such rules re- 
quires that such membership constitue prima facie unfit- 
ness to teach. The principles must be publicly stated but 
we need not interpret them as automatic rules to be fol- 
lowed blindly. As in the case of all intelligent adminis- 
tration of rules, including law, provision must be made 
for the exercise of discretion. 

6. To prevent reactionaries from abusing these prin- 
ciples and turning them into weapons against heretics, 
faculties must move towards exercising a greater voice 
and vote in the administration of college and university 
boards of trustees. 

7. In order to succeed in this movement towards 
greater democratization, all professional teachers’ organ- 
izations should endorse the position taken by the National 
Educational Association and the faculties of the Univer- 
sity of California and the New School for Social Re- 
search, which distinguishes clearly between educational 


heresy and educational conspiracy. 








WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN 


T IS NOW almost eight years since 
[ met Sol Levitas and accepted his 
invitation to write a weekly column 
for THe New Leaper. | don’t think 
I have missed this assignment except 
on one occasion when my copy got 
lost in one of those accidents which 
happen in the best-regulated offices. I 
have no means of knowing how 
many readers have enjoyed reading 
these contributions but I have cer- 
tainly enjoyed writing them. 

What has been most stimulating 
about this work is the atmosphere of 
a free forum, open to all viewpoints 
which accept the fundamental prem- 
ises of human liberty and firmly re- 
ject totalitarianism. which obtains 
in these pages. I do not always agree 
with everything that appears in THE 
NeW LEADER and I am sure some 
of its contributors and readers do 
not always agree with me. 

But what, I think, inspires a spe- 
cial loyalty toward the publication on 
the part of its contributors is that 
we all speak our minds without in- 
hibition and with a minimum of 
editorial direction and _ suggestion. 
With so much contemporary writing 
artificially stylized and carefully tail- 
ored to fit preconceived ideas, it is 
stimulating to write precisely what 
one thinks and as one pleases. 

Looking back at almost a decade 
of writing for THe New Leaper. 
there are naturally a few columns 
that stand out in one’s memory. My 
first contribution, as I remember. 
was a dissection of an_ incredibly 
fulsome and inaccurate eulogy of 
Stalin by that weathervane of slick, 
superficial biography. Emil Ludwig. 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


This was typical of a good deal of 
corrective work which I felt impelled 
to perform during the war days. 

It was said of Macaulay that his 
conception of hell would be to listen 
to fiends misstating history and be 
unable to set them right. That was the 
position of everyone with some re- 
alistic knowledge of the Soviet Union 
during the war years. It was not 
merely that Communist fronts were 
enjoying a field day with their propa- 
ganda, but that an appalling amount 
of sheer ignorance about Russian his- 
tory, Communist doctrine and Soviet 
life was being disseminated. 

THE New LEADER was a _ small 
lighthouse in this storm of misrepre- 
sentation. 

The column that gave me greatest 
personal satisfaction was “Sour 
Fruits of Yalta,” published immedi- 
ately after that ill-omened meeting. 
At the time, tremendous official bally- 
hoo for Yalta as a triumph for peace. 
justice and democracy was being let 
loose. Raymond Gram Swing earned 
some kind of negative prize for say- 
ing about Yalta: “No more appro- 
priate news could be conceived to 
celebrate the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

I take some satisfaction in the 
fact that I recognized Yalta immedi- 
ately, not with hindsight. for what it 
was. And | shall always be grateful 
to The New Leader for providing 
the soapbox where I could state my 
case. 

A century ago, American editors 
were in the habit of using their news- 
papers to curse each other out in no 


measured terms. Insofar as this was 


After 26 Years, The NL 
Is Still A Free Forum 


a mere exchange of personal abuse it 
has gone too far. A silly tradition 
has since arisen that other publica- 
tions must not be criticized on even 
a serious, factual basis. 

Thank heaven THE New LEADER 
has never recognized this tradition. 
When a pompous professor ejected a 
propaganda 


stream of pro-Soviet 


under the name of a “Committee 


for National Morale.” 


magazine went 


when a well- 
known overboard 
singing Stalin’s praises. when a once 
sober publishing house began to turn 
out pro-Soviet books with a speed 
which must have excited the envy 
of International Publishers. THe 
New LeaApER had no editorial in- 
hibitions about exposing these cases. 
Some day a massive book describing 
the communist effort to capture the 
mind of America will be written. Its 
writer will find no more authoritative 
a source than the file of THrt New 
LEADER. 

THe New LEADER is free. It is 
fearless and pulls no punches. THE 
New LE&EADER has been a “double 
denier,” in Louis Fischer’s phrase. 
of the two great heresies of modern 
civilization: communism and __fas- 
cism. And THE NEw LEADER does not 
pursue utopian rainbows, in thé pur- 
suit of which a certain type of Ameri- 
can mind loses much time and en- 
ergy. 

May 6 is a big day for Tur New 
LEADER. It is appearing in a new 
format. which all its contributors and 
well-wishers hope will be a stepping 
stone to a wider audience and greater 
influence in a time of grave inter- 


national crisis and tension. 





WRITERS and WRITING 





A Rebel’s Progress 


GEORGE ORWELL was one of the 
few writers who looked and behaved 
exactly as the reader of his books ex- 
pected him to look and behave. This 
exceptional concordance between the 
man and his work was a measure of 
the exceptional unity and integrity of 
his character. 

An English critic recently called 
him the most honest writer alive; his 
uncompromising intellectual honesty 
was such that it made him appear 
almost inhuman at times. There was 
an emanation of austere harshness 
around him which diminished only 
in proportion to distance. as it were: 
he was merciless towards himself. 
severe upon his friends. unresponsive 
to admirers. full of understanding 
sympathy for those on the remote 
periphery, the “crowds in the big 
towns with their knobby faces, their 
bad teeth and gentle manners: the 
Labour Ex- 


queues outside the 


changes. the old maids biking to 
Holy Communion through the mists 
of the autumn mornings . . .” 

Thus, the greater the distance from 
intimacy and the wider the radius of 
the circle, the more warming became 
the radiations of this lonely man’s 
great power of love. But he was in- 
capable of self-love or self-pity. His 
ruthlessness towards himself was the 
key to his personality; it determined 
his attitude towards the enemy with- 
in. the disease which had raged in 
his chest since his adolescence. 

His life was one consistent series 
of rebellions both against the condi- 
general and his own 
predicament: 


tion of society in 
particular against 


humanity's drift toward 1984 and 
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By Arthur Koestler 


toward the final 
breakdown. Intermittent hemorrhages 


his own drift 


marked like milestones the rebel’s 
progress as a sergeant in the Burma 
police, a dishwasher in Paris, a 
tramp in England, a soldier in Spain. 
Each should have acted as a warning, 
and each served as a challenge, an- 


works of 


weight and stature. 


swered by increasing 

The last warning came three years 
ago. It became obvious that his life- 
span could only be prolonged by a 


under constant 


existence 


sheltered 





the late George 
Arthur Koestler. 


Two fighting novelists: 
Orwell (left), and 


medical care. He chose to live instead 
on a lonely island in the Hebrides, 
with his adopted baby son, without 
even a charwoman to look after him. 

Under these conditions he wrote 
Shortly 


was completed he 


his savage vision of 1984. 
after the book 
became bedridden and never recov- 
ered. Yet had he followed the advice 
of doctors and friends. and lived in 
the self-indulgent atmosphere of a 
Swiss sanatorium. his masterpiece 
could not have been’ written—nor 
any of his former books. The great- 
ness and tragedy of Orwell was his 


total rejection of any compromise. 


The urge of genius and_ the 
promptings of common sense can 
rarely be reconciled; Orwell's life 
was a victory of the former over the 
latter. For now that he is dead, the 
time has come to recognize that he 
was the only writer of genius among 
the littérateurs of social revolt be- 
tween the two wars. Cyril Connolly’s 
remark, referring to their common 
prep-school days: “I was a stage 
rebel, Orwell a true one,” is valid for 
his whole generation. 

When he went to fight in Spain he 
did not join the sham-fraternity of 
the International Brigades but the 
most wretched of the Spanish Milicia 
units, the heretics of the POLUM. He 
was the only one whom his grim in- 
against the 


Move- 


ment.” who never became a fellow- 


tegrity kept immune 


spurious mystique of “the 


traveller and never believed in Moses 
the Raven’s Sugarcandy Mountain 

either in heaven or on earth. Conse- 
quently his books of that 
period, from Down and Out to Com- 


seven 


ing up for Air all remain fresh and 
bursting with life, and will remain so 
for decades to come, whereas most 
of the books produced by the “emo- 
Leftism” of that 
time, which Orwell so despised, are 


tionally shallow 
dead and dated to-day. 

A similar comparison could be 
drawn for the period of the war. 
Among all the pamphlets, tracts and 
exhortations which the war produced, 
hardly anything bears re-reading 
to-dav—-except, perhaps, E. M. For- 
ster’s “What I Believe,” a few pas- 
sages from Churchill’s speeches, and, 
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above all. Orwell’s “The Lion and 
the Unicorn.” Its opening section, 
“England Your England,” is one of 
the most moving and yet incisive 
portraits of the English character, 
and a minor classic in itself. 

Animal Farm and 1984 are Or- 
well’s last works. 
written since Gulliver's Travels equal 
in profundity and mordant satire to 
Animal Farm, no fantasy since 
Kafka’s In the Penal Seitlement equal 
in logical horror to 1984. I believe 
that future historians of literature 


No parable was 


will regard Orwell’s as a kind of 
link between Kafka and 


Swift. For, to quote Connolly again, 


missing 


it may well be true that “it is closing 


time in the gardens of the West and 
from now on an artist will be judged 
only by the resonance of his solitude 
or the quality of his despair.” 

If we apply these criteria, the 
resonance of Orwell’s solitude and 
the quality of his despair can only 
be compared to Kafka’s—but with 
this difference: that Orwell’s despair 
had a concrete, organized structure, 
as it were, and was projected from 
the individual to the social plane. 
And if “four legs good, two legs 
bad,” is pure Swift, there is again 
Orwell 


completely lost faith in the knobby- 


this difference: that never 


faced yahoos with their bad teeth. 
Had he proposed an epitaph for him- 


self, my guess is that he would have 
chosen these lines from Old Major’s 
revolutionary anthem, to be sung to 
a “stirring tune, something between 
Clementine and La Cucuracha”: 


Rings shali vanish from our noses, 

And the harness from our back. 

For that day we all must labor, 

Though we die before it break, 

Cows and_ horses, geese and 
turkeys, 

All must toil for freedom’s sake. 


Somehow Orwell really believed in 
this. It was this quaint belief which 
guided the rebel’s progress, and made 
without his 


him so very lovable, 


knowing it. 





Ten Million Saccos and Vanzettis 


By Peter Viereck 


“The Soviet reply justifies as enlightened moral rehabilitation the use of ten 
million social unreliables in corrective-labor institutions.” 


“Half slave, half free is good enough; 
Lincoln’s war’s no war of mine. 
Why die for Danzig? Vote for Wallace. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” whine 
Appeasers still since Pilate sprinkled 
His hands to make them sleeker shine. 
(no day of rest for the ten million ) 
It is, it was, ““Let’s make a deal”’— 
In °38, in °49. 
Then must we pay the Vistula 
The toll of blood we paid the Rhine 
To learn our world is all the world 
And not our nation’s borderline? 
(our ten million brothers, ten million, ten million ) 
Our place is not among the glib 
Who give commands, who wine and dine. 
Our place is with the slaves who die 
At every Munich Pact we sign. 
Our souls must answer every cross 
In Dachau—and Siberian mine. 
(tonight is cold for the ten million ) 
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Mr. Dulles and the Hot Peace 


Reviewed by Felix Wittmer 


History Department, Montclair 
(N.J.) State Teachers College 


War or Peace. 
By John Foster Dulles. 


Macmillan. 274 pp. $1; $2.50. 


To IMPROVE the United Nations 
and our bipartisan peace policy has 
hecome the life task of the author. 
the United Nations 
and bipartisanship (in addition to 


Consequently. 


the ever present nightmare of the 
cold war) represent the most visible 
threads in the pattern of this work. 
They have conditioned the author's 
way of thinking and writing: they 
have brought out some very useful 
suggestions but have also obscured 
some of the hard facts of the con- 
temporary world scene in his out- 
look. 

Mr. Dulles believes that the time 
has come to call for another world 
conference to United 
Nations. He would like to limit the 


veto power. change the election pro- 


improve the 


cedure of the Secretary General. 
curtail the repetitiousness of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. and build a substan- 
tial body of international law. As a 
long-range project, such ideas on 
United Nations improvement make 
very much sense. A_ practical and 
intelligent lawyer. imbued with the 
best tradition of Western Christian- 
ity, Mr. Dulles is giving the world 
an excellent example of American 
goodwill, patience, competence. and 
resourcefulness. 


Dulles 


credits the United Nations with more 


In his enthusiasm, Mr. 
success than it seems to have had. 
To claim Communist defeats in Iran. 
Greece. Indonesia. and Berlin as 
United Nations victories, seems to be 
going somewhat far. They have been 
largely brought about through the 
power of the United States. If the 
Soviet Union, at that time. had been 
reasonably sure of winning. she 
would not have bothered about the 
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United Nations. Neither the author 
nor history have proved the conten- 
tion (p. 263) that the United Nations 
is much more powerful than the 
League of Nations. 

Diplomacy is useful for what Mr. 
Dulles expects to do in the future: 
but it somewhat threatens to dimin- 
ish the forcefulness of his thinking. 
Bipartisanship, the author holds, is 
required to maintain the free world’s 
faith in our policy: but if Mr. Dulles 
and his friends openly exhorted our 
Administration to be tougher with 
the Soviets. the confidence of the free 
nations in the United States might 
increase considerably. 

The author has no illusions about 
the evil designs of the Politburo. He 
is thoroughly grounded in Soviet 
lore. His frequent quotations from 
Problems of Leninism and his ref- 
erence to professional revolutionists 
and political rioteers heighten the 
authoritativeness of his work. Yet, 
his Christian desire to bring about 
peace. and his lawyer's conviction 
that it can be done the legal way. 
appear to prevent him from thinking 
the problem of the cold war to its 
logical conclusion. 

Thus. the author seems somewhat 
displeased with “the military.” whom 
he reprimands for desiring bases in 
the Pacific and in North Africa. He 
does not raise the question of the 
Russians. Vaguely. he states (p. 240) 
that the Soviet Union “has perhaps 
force 


(sic!) the greatest military 


in the world.” A comparison 
with the one we have developed 
might have been a little more con- 
crete. 

Mr. Dulles mentions the important 


work of the International Confed- 


eration of Trade Unions in exactly 
six lines (p. 249). He leaves many a 
question unraised. Should we trade 
with the Soviet Union? Should we 
support Tito? The author does not 
say. 

“Something has gone wrong with 
.’ Mr. Dulles muses 


“it is not like us to 


our nation. 

sadly (p. 253): 
be on the defensive.” “A policy 
which, at best. merely counters direct 
aggression is bound to be _ inade- 
(p. 21).” Yet, at least to 


this reviewer. ii seems that even Mr. 


quate 


Dulles leaves most of the initiative 
to the Soviet Union. He apparently 
lets her decide if and when there is 
to be a war. He certainly does not 
offer any suggestion as to what can 
be done to rid the world of the Soviet 
cancer. Such an idea as the libera- 
tion of China (which would show in- 
itiative) he does not touch. On the 
contrary, he favors admittance of 
Communist China to the United Na- 
tions “if the 
ment of China proves its ability to 


Communist Govern- 


govern China without serious do- 
mestic resistance (p. 190).” 

His position as an advocate of the 
United Nations and the bipartisan- 
ship policy and his deep and respect- 
able faith in the Sermon on_ the 
Mount still seem to keep Mr. Dulles 
from going all out in the fight 


against communism. Like former 
Secretary Byrnes, who could never 
hope to vie with him in world poli- 
tical acumen. he still seems to im- 
agine that some sort of compromise 
with the Kremlin might be possible. 
Let us hope that when our diplomatic 
leaders at last take to the offensive 


it will not be too late. 





Filling Asia’s Vacuum 


Reviewed by David Bernstein 


The New World of Southeast Asia. 
By Lennox A. Mills and Associates. 


University of Minnesota Press. 445 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Lennox A. MILLS, a college 
professor who has traveled some in 
Southeast Asia, has pulled together 
a group of studies by various hands 
on the countries and problems in this 
area. His purpose was “to explain 
the present situation to the univer- 
sity student and the general reader.” 

The purpose is laudable enough. 
Here is a part of the world, too little 
known to most Americans, which has 
become one of the most important 
sectors in the worldwide battle of 
ideologies. American policy in the 
Far East has 
because the 


wavered for years, 


partly expert policy- 
makers have not been entirely sure 
they knew the right thing to do, and 
partly because the public in general 
has taken very little interest in what 
goes on in this part of the world. We 
have lost ground in the Orient be- 
cause we have been too single-minded 
in our concentration on Europe. 

Unfortunately, this book will not 
do very much to help capture the 
imagination of the general reader. 
Claude Buss knows the Philippines; 
Amry Vandenbosch knows Indone- 
sia; John Cady knows Burma: and 
the other contributors to Dr. Mills’ 
volume are in general familiar with 
their subjects. But it is not enough 
to be a scholar; if we are to have a 
better-informed public we must pay 
some attention to the way in which 
the fruits of scholarship are pre- 
sented to people who lack the time— 
or perhaps the initial inclination—to 
develop a knowledge of the basic 
facts for themselves. 

It takes a meticulous scholar to 
make the history and the political 
cross-currents of any part of South- 
east Asia sound boring or trivial; 


Free-lance writer; Executive Assistant, Federal 


Dr. Mills and his associates are, un- 
fortunately, over-meticulous. 

Yet, through the welter of lifeless 
detail, their book does succeed in 
demonstrating that the fundamental 
problem in this crucial area is that 
—politically, socially, economically— 
it is a vacuum. 

The peoples of Southeast Asia are 
countering colonialism with nation- 
alism, and now they are discovering 
that nationalism is not enough. Their 
independent governments are neither 
strong, nor effective, nor very honest. 
Their leaders are restless and too 
often irresponsible. There is no 
record of better government, great 
social advances, or improvement in 
the standards or styles of living. 
The peasantry, and the hordes living 
in the great urban congestions of the 
area, are transferring their inarticu- 
late resentments from the foreign 
devils to native-born masters. 

Inevitably, there is a rising re- 
cognition that, after all, help must 
come from the outside if Southeast 
Asia is to develop successfully. Any 
outside power that can convince the 
peoples of Southeast Asia that it 
will give such help, in the form of 
know-how and of economic aid, with- 
out at the same time demanding 
complete political subjugation in re- 
turn, will be in a position to fill the 
vacuum. 

This is the explanation of Japan’s 
successes here in the early 1940’s. 
The Japanese threw out the West- 
erners and talked of “Asia for the 
Asiatics.” Only in the Philippines, 
where American policy absentmind- 
edly did right by the Filipinos, were 
they confronted with serious resist- 
ance among the inhabitants. With 


Security Agency. 


Japan defeated, it might have been 
easy for the United States, exploit- 
ing its Philippine prestige. to have 
filled the 


derstood how to render economic 


vacuum. We have un- 


help and technical assistance. through 
the Marshall Plan and the Point 
Four proposals, without causing any- 
one but the Communists to believe 
that we were out to dominate the na- 
tions we have helped. We could have 
filled the Southeast Asian vacuum. 
We still can fill it. But we had better 
begin quickly. 


THE NAME IS 
FOGARTY 


Read it! 
Give it to your friends! 


THE NAME IS 
FOGARTY 


The perfect antidote for spring 
fever, Stalinism, dangerous 
thoughts, and Republicanism. 
Accompany the bubbling—and 
often shrewd—Mr. Fogarty on 
his search for the World Brain. 


THE NAME IS 
FOGARTY 


By Jonathan Titulescu 
FOGARTY, Esq. 
At all bookstores $1.50 


VANGUARD 
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Desert and Sea in Poetry 
Reviewed by David Ignatow 


Poet, Contributor to Yale Review, 
Antioch Review, Commentary. 


The Enchafed Flood. 
By W. H. Auden. 
Random House. $2.50. 154 pp. 


This book gives a stimulating in- 
sight into the uses of Romantic 
iconography of the sea and, in cer- 
tain instances, the desert, since early 
eighteenth century. Three lectures 
given during March, 1949, at the 
University of Virginia compose the 
study. The first lecture, quoting from 
the classical attitude towards the sea 
and desert as an aid in contrast, 
brings the Romantic view sharply in- 
to focus. As the city is the embodi- 
ment of prevalent mechanistic theory, 
the desert is its rejection, and the 
sea the affirmation of new possi- 
bilities. The second lecture posits 
the Romantic view of truth to be 
in opposition to the city. The third 
lecture gives us the type of man who 
embodies these reactions. He is the 
hero who flows to the desert or to 
the sea, proud either to live alone 
or in company with a few adherents. 
With an exposition of Newton’s prin- 
ciples against which the Romantics 
were reacting, this study in sea 
iconography builds up to a fruitful 
revelation. 

What dogma, in Mr. Auden’s opin- 
ion, can be founded for long on “rea- 
son and feeling”? Since the appeal to 
doctrine is made in the last two para- 
graphs of this study, one may assume 
that this doctrine is meant to exist 
for some time. In the final para- 


graphs we are cautioned against 
“prostitution” before dogma, among 
other dangers; but the assumption 
that dogma is necessary leaves us 
simply to ponder on a future bleak 
with terrors. 

Assuming that the poet in great 
part was writing in opposition to 
Newton, it does not seem to follow 
that the poet today must swing back 
from individualism and separatism 
with the extreme movement that 
characterized the Romantics. That 


could be a calamity from which few 
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of us might recover, once the mis- 
take is made. 

We have George Orwell’s work as 
an instance of a society subverted 


by dogma. The fact that we are 
asked to look forward to an age of 
doctrine and direction does not be- 
speak confidence in the present. 
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A Communist 


Party in Action 
BY A. ROSSI 


Translated, with an Introduction, by Prof. Willmoore Kendall. 
Amazing disclosures of the entire structure of the Communist 
Party in France. “It is hard to indicate the importance of 
. As in a complex sonata Rossi 
fuses rich and concrete variety into clearly sustained domin- 
. valuable — invaluable — for everyone.” 


—JAMES BURNHAM, New Leader 


My Retreat 


from Russia 
BY VLADIMIR PETROV 


The engrossing story of a Soviet outcast who retreated with 
the Germans. “This is one man’s personal account of Russia 
an intimate, graphic, luridly 
a vivid report on the collapse of the Nazi 
the bloody fragment of history which one 


man survived.” ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times 


At all bookstores 
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Publishers of The Yale Review 
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Exploring Japan’s Past 


The Western World and Japan. 
By G. B. Sansom. 
Knopf. 504 pp. $6.00 


THE HIGHEST praise that can be 
bestowed on The Western World and 
Japan is to say that Sir George San- 
som, its author, has matched his bril- 
liant achievement in his earlier study, 
Japan: A Short Cultural History. 

These two books, taken together, 
give us a magnificent history of 
Japan from its beginnings down to 
about 1895. There is some overlap- 
ping between the later book and the 
earlier one, but there is little repeti- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Sir George 
will be able to write a third study 
dealing with Japanese expansion and 
the concomitant development of a 
militaristic, totalitarian government 
at home from 1895 to 1945. 

The Western World and Japan is 
history at its best. Because of his 
scholarship in the fields of Western, 
Japanese and Chinese history, his 
penetrating insight into the nature 
of social phenomena, and his gift for 
writing, the author has produced a 
fascinating study of the coming to- 
gether of two cultural worlds. For 
the specialist in the field of Japanese 
studies, Sir George has presented 
much material hitherto buried in 
sources difficult to get at, and has 
shaped it well through the generous 
use of his analytical acuity. For the 
non-specialist he has written a study 
which is at once good reading and a 
mine of valuable information. 

The book .is really two studies in 
one. Part One, almost exactly a third 
of the book, is entitled “Europe and 
Asia” and deals with the impact of 
European trade and Christianity on 
Asia, principally in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Part Two, 
“Japan and the Western World, 1600- 
1894,” is a masterful account of in- 
ternal Japanese developments and the 


Reviewed by John M. Maki 


Assistant Professor of Japanese Government 
and Politics, University of Washington 


impact of Western ideas on Japan. 

This reviewer was equally im- 
pressed by both parts, but even while 
recognizing the logical connection be- 
tween the two, felt that both would 
have gained by a separate presenta- 
tion. But why should I complain of a 
surfeit of riches in a day when it is 
far too common for writers to sub- 
stitute polemic for thought or to 
stretch a paucity of ideas or material 
far beyond the boring point? 

In Part One there is a brilliant an- 
alysis of the dynamism behind West- 
ern commercial and religious expan- 
sion and of the reluctance of the 
Asiatic peoples to accept the alleged 
material and spiritual riches that 
were being forced upon them. This 
section should be as revealing to the 
student of European history as it is 
to the student of Asiatic history. 

Part Two consists of two sections, 
society 


one describing Japanese 


during the highly important pre- 
modern formative period from about 
1600 to 1868 and the second dealing 
with the complicated interplay be- 
tween the influx of ideas, objects and 
institutions from the West and the 
comparatively unyielding texture of 
What 


Sir George describes in this section 


traditional Japanese society. 


is of great interest not only to his- 
torians, but to such other social 
scientists as political scientists, cul- 
tural anthropologists and sociologists. 

Those readers with even the most 
casual acquaintance with the aims of 
the occupation of Japan will be 
struck by the great similarity be- 
tween the impact of the foreign occu- 
pation on Japan and the reaction of 
Japan to the influx of Western influ- 
ences in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Japan’s earlier resis- 


tance may provide us with a signifi- 
cant clue to her possible reaction un- 
der present circumstances. 

Sir George has certainly disposed 
permanently of the myth that Japan’s 
material Westernization was matched 
by equally spectacular changes in her 
spiritual, political and social life. 
That myth was probably the greatest 
single factor contributing to the 
Western world’s misunderstanding of 
Japan in the 1920’s and 1930’s. He 
brilliantly demonstrates that neither 
Japan’s leaders nor the masses of the 
people were willing to accept the 
broad social change that seemed 
implicit in her material development. 

His analysis is also refreshingly 
free of villains. Here we have no 
nefarious ganging up of reactionary 
militarists, capitalists, land-lords and 
their flunkies to deprive the masses 
of the people of their right to life. 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Sir George is far too wise as a man 
and far too sound as a scholar to 
attempt to explain resistance to 
change in terms of the plotting of in- 
dividuals, either singly or in com- 
bination. If villains there be in this 
account, they are Japanese society, its 
history and its culture, stemming 
from the too-solid past and shaping 
the Japanese reaction to ideas, new 
even to the West in their modern 
form, which were being introduced 
into Japan. 

I rather suspect that the historian 
of the future who attempts an an- 
alysis of Japan under the occupation 
will find that Sir George has already 
provided him with many, if not all. 
of the conceptual tools for his task. 
Whether or not such a historian will 
have Sir George’s wisdom is another 
question. 





YOU’VE MEANT 
TO DO IT! 


You know that your civil liberties 
are under attack today as never be- 
fore. You know that there is only 
one organization devoted full time 
to the fight for your constitutional 
rights — that’s the American Civil 
Liberties Union. You probably feel 
that you are a member of the ACLU 
in spirit; you’ve probably always in- 
tended to become a member in fact 
as well. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO DO IT! 


With anti-democratic forces on the 
far right and the far left becoming 
more aggressive than ever, the ACLU 
Board of Directors, staff and corps 
of volunteer lawyers need your ac- 
tive support to: 

«++ combat those extreme measures 
which, though brought on by fears 
of Communist infiltration and 
aimed at Communists, threaten 
everybody’s civil liberties — yours 
included. 

... lead in the struggle to make the 
President’s Civil Rights Program 
the law of the land. 
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Primer for Freedom 


The Ramparts We Guard. 
By R. M. Maclver. 
Macmillan. 152 pp. $3.00. 


AMERICAN universities are full of 
political scientists who can tell you 
all about pressure groups and admin- 
gadgets. Our 


have produced an army of sociolo- 


istrative classrooms 
gists who can figure out neat corre- 
lations about American divorce rates 
or about class structures in public 
high schools. But it is hard to cite 
a half dozen men 


even among our 


hundreds of “social scientists” who 
have written in a thoughtful and dis- 
criminating way of freedom, democ- 
racv and community. Robert M. Mac- 
Iver’s name would stand at the top 
list both 


“community 


of such a for his earlier 


work on and for his 
wise and provocative The Web of 


This 


some 


Government some 
little book—the 
lectures at the University of North 


years ago. 
substance of 
Carolina—is clear and eloquent, but 
it is also the obvious fruit of broad 
scholarship and a deep spirit of de- 
voted citizenship. 

Here is thoughtful consideration of 


‘ 


the relations between “equality” and 
“democracy.” of the meaning of de- 
mocracy qualified by a bill of rights. 
of the relations 


experts, and of some of the absurd- 


between voters and 
ities propounded by such prophets of 
the the Harold J. 
Laski. The reviewer is not quite satis- 
fied with the treatment of “competi- 
tion” and “religion” in their relation 


opaque as late 


to the strength of a free and demo- 
cratic society, but it would be hard to 
cite a recent book that probes so 
suggestively and constructively into 
the weaknesses and the strengths of 
The of the 
sociological concept of “anomy”- 

one of Durkheim’s contributions that 
has remained a tool of the academies 


free society. treatment 


too long—is the best I have ever 
found in the literature, and it has 


Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College 


day 


English, open to any one interested 


been stated in plain every 
in its every day application in com- 
munity life, in education or in day- 
bv-day political life. Academic read- 
ers will be delighted with a set of 
rich notes and comments at the end 
of the book which can be overlooked 
by the general reader but will have a 
unique interest for a more specialized 
group. 

In general, this is the most thought- 
ful the 
enemy “from without” now available. 
I think Maclver’s treatment of the 
problem of the “communist” as a 


discussion of totalitarian 


teacher is probably the best case that 
can be made against repression, al- 
though I doubt whether he would 


Mill 


other classic sources as confidently 


continue to cite John S. and 
if he really encountered the Stalinist 
as a teaching colleague who has not 
the slightest interest in “free com- 
merce of ideas” or “freedom of de- 
bate.” Any one who accepts “the iron 
discipline of the party” is by defini- 
tion willing to camouflage and to lie 
whenever open statement of political 
or intellectual objectives serves the 


party's purpose better—and under 
such circumstances the light that 


might emerge from free discussion is 
blurred by suspicion as to real mo- 
the 


teacher” does not seem to keep the 


tives. Thus “communist as a 


intellectual defense of freedom on 
guard by his open defense of heresy 
— he merely creates distrust and 
spreads a cloud of doubt over honest 
as well as dishonest critics of or- 
thodoxy. 

But as a whole, The Ramparts We 
Guard is a beautiful little book— 
worthy of its great theme and of its 


gifted and devoted author. 








JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


F ART, and especially the art of the 
ha holds, as it were. the mir- 
ror up to nature, it is legitimate for 
this department to focus its lens on 
life. THe New Leaper has put on 
a new decor; from the present stag- 
ing. we may for a moment look 
across the past. It is a long vista 
that I survey; for. in length of serv- 
ice though not in age. | am the oldest 
member of THE New LEADER staff. 
My memories run back beyond the 
tabloid size, and the full newspaper 
format. beyond the seven months’ 
struggle of the daily Leader, back in- 
to several years of writing for the 
first in this series. that historic chief 
of American labor journals. The Call. 

It has been a turbulent period, on- 
stage and off. Revolution rotted into 
disorder and 


tyranny: poverty 


ushered in the police state. One 
specter of world conquest. hurling 
nations into furnaces of death. has 
been laid—only to have a second 
loom ominously in its stead. In the 
meantime, power has grown world- 
destroying. The spirit of man has 
seldom. if ever. faced so ultimate a 
challenge. The basic values not only 
of democracy but of human society 
are endangered— in the illusive name 
of greater democracy, of wider 
security. 

In an age of restlessness and 
wretchedness, people are ready to 
sacrifice many precious things for 
security. “The State will take care of 
you from birth to death. in exchange 
for which you become a robot.” To 


gain “freedom from fear,” a people 


may give up its freedom. 


On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Theater Has Grown 
In Last 26 Years 


Problems out of these social con- 
cerns echo in the theater. At times. 
indeed, the theater saw them before 
they gathered in our lives. It was in 
1929 that Wings Over Europe pic- 
tured the scientists of the world 
dictating peace at the coming of 
atomic fission. We have now split 
the atom; but alas. the scientists 
have shown themselves as narrowly 
national or as foolishly shortsighted 
as the politicians! Kafka died in 
1924; but The Trial is as thorough 
a picture of the destruction of an in- 
nocent individual in a police state as 
though he had lived into the rank 
regimes of Hitler and Stalin. (Al- 
though the London production of 
The Trial, from Andre Gide’s French 
dramatization of Kafka’s story, was 
York 


Piscator production of John F. Mat- 


not well received. the New 


thews’ The Scapegoat, drawn directly 
from Kafka, has eerie power.) 


STAGE REFLECTS TIMES 


The theater of the past quarter 
century has mirrored our time in 
other ways. The increased strength of 
labor is manifest in the power of 
the various theatrical unions: stage- 
hands’, Actors’ Equity. and the rest. 
It was a band of actors, designers. 
formed 


directors and writers that 


the Washington Square Players. 
which grew into the Theater Guild. 
More recently, several already noted 
individual dramatists joined to form 
the Playwrights’ Producing Com- 
pany. Just this year, fifty - three or- 


ganizations in and about New York 





have met and formed the Off-Broad- 
way Theater Association. All over 
the country, in the past quarter 
century, new groups have formed, 
their work brought to a focus in 
ANTA and the new National Com- 
mittee of the Public Arts. 

The more radical aspects of life 
have also found reflection in the 
theater, in a pattern closely follow- 
ing the movements on the dark side 
of the footlights. In the Federal 
Theater (1935-1939). there was a 
time when jobs went mainly to those 
who knew the Red angles. There Shall 
Be No Night, played by the Lunts to 
rouse feeling and raise funds for 
the Soviet-trampled Finns, was sud- 
denly hushed when Hitler’s invasion 
of Russia put that country on our 
side of the war. For a while, specially 


formed companies— The Theater 
Union (1932-1937). with Michael 
Gold. John Howard Lawson: the 
Group Theater (1932-1941): and 


Philadelphia. 


Angeles. San 


similar hodies in 


Chicago, Los Fran- 
cisco—presented leftwing plays. some 
of them, like Brecht’s adaptation of 
Gorki’s Mother, so definitely com- 
munistic as to end with players and 
audience singing the Internationale. 
More recently. in line with the shift 
offstage. plavs by writers of such 
tendencies have stopped hailing the 
Soviet system: they now concentrate. 
instead. on one or another of the im- 
perfections of our own land. It is no 
coincidence that playwrights whose 
works have most scorchingly flayed 
the American way, most vividly pic- 
tured evils in our system and scound- 
rels in our midst, are prominent on 
the lists of Red “front” organizations 
and Communist rallying groups. 
Meanwhile. enthusiasm for the 
theater continues on the increase. In 
the large cities, the effect on the legi- 
timate stage of motion pictures and 
television is more noticeable, if not 
more pronounced: but throughout 
the country the living theater flour- 
ishes. The theater. all the public arts. 
are both a stimulus and a response to 
public attitudes. We shall continue to 


observe how they interact. 
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“Hilariously funny ...an occasion for 
rejoicing !” 


—Howard Barnes, 
Herald Tribune 


Charlie 
CHAPLIN 
CIry Liguts’ 


Written, Directed and Produced 
by CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Released thru United Artists 


way & 
Brandt's GLOBE: dein St. 


Cont. from 8:30 A M 


O There Is No Greater Entertainment Than Motion Pictures 
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HS Another Great Paramount Z-for-1 show! 


Paramount presents 


BARBARA JOHN 


STANWYCK - LUND i. 
NO MAN OF HER OWN 


with JANE COWL - Phyllis Thaxter - Lyle Bettger- Henry O'Neill 


A MITCHELL LEISEN production 
Produced by Richard Maibaum - Directed by Mitchell Leisen 


jn Person 
JERRY COLONNA 
BUDDY RICH BEL, 
BUNNY BRIGGS - Reserve Shaw 
THEAMES BROS. 


GEORGE WRIGHT af the ORGAN 


Pg AM OGN wis soo 


Midnight 
Feature Nightly 





SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet No. L.-62 


NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 


BRANCHES IN 
81 CITIES 

















DEAR EDITOR 


Wants Labor to Break 
from Democratic Fold 


I was pleased to read recently of the better 
prospects for U.S. labor unity and could not 
help thinking that with this and a rational 
agricultural policy that would appeal to the 
great majority of farmers and producers, a 
Labor and Agriculture party and policy would 
be invincible. 

Then indeed would national government and 
policy be more assured as well as economic 
and financial reform—as lately in Australia 
and New Zealand, etc. It should not be diffi- 
cult to fashion an intelligent and acceptable 
agricultural policy in view of the more en- 
lightened and experienced developments herein 
in general and the appreciation of the impor- 
tance of both agriculture and labor as the eco- 
nomic foundation. However, neither of them 
could expect to obtain all their respective de- 
the start, nor indeed later without 
and take.” 


sires at 
unity and “give 

May I say that it is high time that U.S. 
politics changed from the Wall St., Tammany 
and Pendergast brand to a more national and 
The Swiss system of national 
great deal to command it. 


rational type. 
government has a 
Their absence of illegitimate control, pork bar- 
rel and graft factors, is remarkably inspiring 


and encouraging. 
\. E. GrassBy 


State Dept. Dismissal 
of Homosexuals Attacked 
To laugh lightly or snidely, to smirk and to 
make a joke, or to take a attitude 
toward the dismissal of ninety-one homosexuals 
from the State Department and the pogrom 
proportions of the howls of certain psychiatric 
illiterates in Congress is to show yourself both 
indifferent to your 
own rights as a citizen. For if any group or 
its rights of citizenship can be proscribed un- 
excuse, then your 


“so what” 


immature and desperately 


der whatever figment or 


rights are in danger. 

What is this to me, you say? 
I to do with these pansies and 
Pansies, Kike, Wop, Pervert, Mick- 
recognize the company your words keep for 
you. The company of the ignorant, the vicious, 


What have 
perverts? 
surely you 


the uncivilized. 

When the exemption for homosexuals was 
established by the military establishment, no 
one anticipated how many red-blooded, ample- 
bodied, American males would 
utilize this provision as an escape from mili- 
tary service. Nor did any realize how many 
homosexuals would refuse to take this out and 
risk the punishments set down for 


deep-voiced 


vicious 





The New Leader welcomes comment from its 
readers, regardless of point of view. For 
space reasons, however, try to keep your let- 
ters under 300 words. 


homosexuals under military law. The result 
is that many a man who took his exemption 
as an homosexual is now fathering a family 
and many an homosexual was decorated for 
heroism—and the heroes’ medals will not save 
him if he gets caught and dragged before the 
typically ignorant courts. 

Consider. too, the plight of those who did 
get caught while in service. They were given a 
variety of coded discharges—Section Eights 
and the like—and were assured by the Red 
Cross, the Army and Navy, etc., that these 
discharges were not dishonorable discharges 
and would not militate against them. As far 
as the average mind can understand the G. I. 
Bill, there is nothing in it to deprive them of 
their rights under that bill. BUT, as one of 
his last vicious acts, General Hines, when head 
of the vicious Veterans Administration, de- 
prived these men of their G. |. Bill of Rights 
by administrative fiat. 

The “line” of the government of the United 
States on the matter of its homosexual citi- 
zens is Hitlerian. Curb them by any means. 
Hamstring them of their rights by administra- 
tive law. Imprison them by means of ignorant 
jurists. BUT—don’t talk about them or give 
them a chance to defend their citizenship on 
principles that apply to all citizens. 

So, if you're an homosexual in these United 
States, consider yourself damned by the Tru- 
man administration and in desperate need of 
inclusion in the civil liberties bill—which Con- 
gress dodges. In any case, were the homo- 
sexuals included in that bill, it would define 
more clearly their dangerous deprivation of 
citizenship by ignorance and prejudice, by ad- 
ministrative law, by proscription of the State 
Department and the Congress of the United 
States... 

Remember, sir, if any citizen can be deprived 
of his rights of citizenship by whim and fiat 
then it can happen to you. 

Rause WALTERS 


Author Needs Material 
on Norman Thomas 


I am collecting material for a biography of 
Norman Thomas, the Socialist leader, and I 
am anxious to hear fi.:n everyone who has 
known Mr. Thomas well or worked with him 
in connection with one or another of his many 
activities over the years. 

Any of your readers who have interesting 
and important information which they can 
contribute, will put me in their debt if they 
will write me at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Rosert J. ALEXANDER 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion wit 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY _EZIO 
MARTIN: PINZA 


In A New Musicol Play 





B'kiyn. Paramount.’ cexar 
Paramount Presents 


BING CROSBY 
Coleen Gray 
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RIDING HIGH © music by RICHARD RODGERS 
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CO-FEATURE Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
‘The Great Plane Robbery’ OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
with Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC" 
TOM CONWAY Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way 
Eves. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 











“A WORK OF ART” “A BIG HIT” 


—Atkinson, Times —Morehouse, W-Tele & Sun 


“THE INNOCENTS” 


Based on Henry James’ “The Turn of the Screw” 


with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
Iris Mann, David Cole and ISOBEL ELSOM 


PLAYHOUSE, 137 W. 48 St. Ev. 8:40; Mats, Wed., Sat. 














MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 





HE New LEADER is now a magazine after 
_. years as newspaper and tabloid. 
The face of THe New LEaper is changed, but 
our mission remains exactly what it was when we 
began publication on February 24, 1924: To 
devote our energies toward the building of a 
militant democracy which knows no boundaries 
—national. social. economic, artistic, or racial. 

Unlike some missionaries, we preach no 
dogma. we accept no gospel as infallible. We've 
made mistakes and know it. We have never 
believed that anyone has a monopoly on truth. 
We therefore welecome—as we always have 
broad differences of opinion and free exchange 
of ideas. 

THe New 


“democracy in one country” or in’ “prosperity 


Leaper has never believed in 


in one country.” We have never believed that a 
world half-slave and half-free was possible. The 
record shows that when many Americans of good 
will. conservative and liberal alike. entertained 
black. 


brown. and red—THe New Leaper understood 


hazy notions about totalitarianism 


that the survival of mankind depended on un- 
compromising struggle against all its varieties. 

THe New Leaper has fought the Klu Klux 
Klan and the Young Communist League. the 
America First Committee and the American 
League Against War and Fascism. the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Commu- 
nist World Federation of Trade Unions. chain 
gangs in Georgia and slave camps in Siberia. 

During the Spanish Civil War. we opposed 
Franco and at the same time exposed GPL 
crimes behind Loyalist lines. When Nazi Ger- 
many was on the march. we sounded the call to 
arms, but simultaneously denounced the illusion 
that totalitarianism of one brand could be de- 
stroyed by consorting, through “united fronts,” 


with another strain of the same plague. 
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The New 


In the spring of 1939, when most Americans 
thought Stalin would join the democracies 
against Hitler, Tue New Leaper flatly predicted 

on four separate occasions—the sinister pact 
of August 23. In the war years, when people 
who had long been preaching a “hate Russia” 
line suddenly became champions of “the heroic 
Red Army.” THe New 


warned that the Politburo was already engaged 


LEADER repeatedly 


in betraying the cause for which millions on our 
side were dying. THe New LEADER was never 
deluded by the Yalta Agreement, And it under- 
stood that a peace which found Hitler dead in 
an air-raid bunker and Stalin alive in the Krem- 
lin, was a peace in name only. 

For this rather obvious insight. we have been 


called “social fascists” and “red baiters.” 


E have also been called 
radicals.” 


Tue New Leaber was born out of the great 


“dangerous 


struggle of American labor to achieve recogni- 
tion as a respected force in the community. It 
has aided and counseled struggling trade unions 
in their slow rise to the point where, today. they 
are accepted as indispensable by government, in- 
dustry, and the public. It has combated the dis- 
appearing class of irresponsible industrial cap- 
tains who deny workers their complete dignity 
as men, It has always been, and will continue 
to be. a champion of labor’s highest ideals. 

Tue New Leaver was also born out of the 
struggle for independent political action. It has 
struggled against indifference to want and cor- 
ruption, It has sought, and will seek, to rally 
all liberal and progressive forces—regardless of 
party—for united political action against social 
injustice. 

For we believe that within the American 


people lie tremendous reserves of untapped 





Leader 


revolutionary force. We are convinced that 
through mobilization of that force for the gigan- 
tic tasks which now confront this country and 
the world, mankind can rid itself of tyranny and 
be spared atomic destruction. 


E ARE CONVINCED that, through bold 

American action, peace can still be 
forged and the present world march to destruc- 
tion halted, Today the overwhelming majority of 
the American people share our conviction that 
only by harnessing the explosive power of our 
fighting faith in freedom to a many-sided pro- 
gram of action— political, military, economic, 
and ideological—can we emerge triumphant 
from the present struggle. 

But the whole history of our epoch teaches 
us that expediency. the straw at which weak- 
lings clutch, will not help us win this strug- 
gle. We cannot fight intolerance and bigotry 
on an international scale without opposing them 
with the same passion at home. We cannot decry 
the lack of free elections in the Soviet orbit and 
condone the poll tax in Mississippi. We cannot 
condemn the absence of free speech in Hungary 
and tacitly approve of attacks upon radical but 
loyal Americans. We cannot fight the totali- 
tarian corruption of the arts, without waging 
constant battle against mass-medium conformity 
and prejudice. which stifle c:cative American 
expression. We cannot fight slave labor in the 
Soviet Union without wholeheartedly supporting 
a Point Four program which will banish hunger 
and misery from all areas of the world. For as 
long as a cancer exists in one portion of the 
world, it endangers us all. 

When tyranny and poverty have both been 
eradicated—when there is bread and freedom 


everywhere—our mission is done. 


the MAW 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the 
policy of The New Leader. We welcome a variety of 
opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 

Editorial Offices: 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
SPring 7 8260-1-2. Washington Bureau: 5606 Madison 
Street, Bethesda 14, Md. Price 15 Cents. Subscription 
rate $5.00 a year; foreign and Canadian $6.00. 

Pictures by International News Photos. 
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The True Story of the 
HISS-CHAMBERS tragedy 


Not only a fascinating tale of espionage and intrigue in the '30s; 


itis an ingplligent, informed and provocative survey of a singular 
era... aS engrossing as any detective-fiction thriller.” 
% —Chicago Tribune 


i 
“Th most controversial book of the year.” —Chicago News 


“A carefully articulated story ... not only vital history but 
moving drama... (the authors) have well served their country 
and their profession.” —Raymond Moley, Newsweek 


“Will arouse temperatures and tongues . . . an expertly knit and 
forcefully written narrative. Better than many a fiction detec- 
tive mystery.” —Washington Star 


“Like a slap across the face for those of us who may still feel 
that ‘such things can’t happen’.”” —Washington Times-Herald 


“Swift and readable . . . they have dug into the past and have 
tried to reconstruct the strange and tangled story . . . the main 
lines of their reconstruction are convincing . . . a broadly per- 
suasive book.” — Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Saturday Review 


“Dramatic and grimly fascinating story of Whittaker Chambers 
and Alger Hiss . . . an exciting book . . . will cause a number of 
readers to revise their estimates.” —The Atlantic Monthly 


“Illuminating and absorbing reading . . . the case they make out 
should prove powerful enough to convince many a doubter.” 
—The New York Post 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
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